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SEVERAL NEWSPAPER TOPICS. 


At the annual dinner of the Boston Press Club 


(November 12, 1887,) an interesting experi- 


ment was tried in connection with the after- 


dinner speeches. Always in previous years 
various dignitaries had been invited to the din- 
ner, and had addressed the club with more or 
less interest, usually less, and at more or less 
length, usually more. 
that the newspaper men _ themselves 
should do the talking, and that they should be 


This year it was deter. 
mined 


asked to confine themselves to subjects per- 
tinent to their daily work. Believing that the 


experiment would be a success, and that much 
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would be said of interest to all newspaper men, 
whether 
THE 
port of 


in Boston or anywhere else, the editors 
of WRITER arranged for a shorthand re 
the speeches. The experiment was a 
success, and those parts of the speeches that 


were of general interest are given herewith: 


LIBEL AND SIGNED ARTICLES. 


Colonel Charles H. Taylor, manager of the 
Boston Globe, was asked to speak on the sub- 
ject of libel. He said: — 

I think a serious word should be said to the 
young men of the press concerning libel suits. 
The difficulty is that in the lively competition 
that exists, every reporter is very anxious to 
get ahead of the reporters on every other paper ; 
and the trouble is that when a man is arrested, 
the reporter does not content himself with giv- 
ing the facts, but he sets out to prove that that 
man has been disreputable from his cradle — 
that not only he, but his ancestors, his father 
and mother, and all his relatives on both sides, 
The 


result is that the responsible parties wake up in 


have been accused of this or that crime. 
the morning and find that their young men have 
put them in a position where a libel suit can 
certainly be threatened. Journalists can do a 
great work in the community to build it up or 
to tear it down. Every young man and every 
old man should realize that it is his duty to 
build men up, rather than to tear them down. 
Very few men connected with a newspaper real- 
ize the importance of every word, line, and 
The 


newspaper should be to build up, to encourage 


paragraph that they write. mission of a 
members of the community, and make them 
prosperous; and every word you say to help 
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men forward, and onward, and to improve their 
condition rather than to tear them down, is a 
step taken in the right direction. 

A great many young men who have never 
been in official life, and who have never known 
how a paragraph or a column in a newspaper 
affects a man, his family, and his friends, write 
in a haphazard and careless manner things that 
will damage him for all time. It makes no 
great deal of difference whether at a club din- 
ner we chaff each other, or say in private life 
this or that about a man. That makes no 
difference to him. But in a newspaper, in cold 
type, to ten thousand or to one hundred thou- 
sand readers, you may do that man an incalcu- 
lable damage; and I do not think the average 
journalist or the average reporter appreciates 
the iniportance attached to each line that comes 
from his pen. Now we want, as newspapers, to 
build up every man in the community; to 
improve his condition and make him better and 
happier, instead of being vicious and ugly. We 
want to be pleasant and sunshiny, and a news 
paper wants to make the home it goes into hap- 
pier, and brighter, and pleasanter because of 
its daily visit. Every man connected with a 
newspaper should realize that his work ought to 
be inspired by that sort of a sentiment, and 
that, though it may be written at midnight, or at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon to catch the latest 
edition, the effect of it, when read and known 
of all men, ought to be for the good and well 
being of people or else it will do them harm. 
Every young man in journalism should appreci- 
ate that idea, and, so far as he has any influ- 
ence, as connected with the reportorial depart 
ment of a newspaper, it should be his aim to 
elevate and improve the condition of men rather 
than to pull them down and injure them. Then 
there will be fewer libel suits and people will be 
benefited by newspapers rather than injured by 
them. A libel suit used to be considered a 
great advertisement, but to-day a libel suit is a 
nuisance. You have to hire lawyers and take 
your best men to hunt up evidence. The more 
careful the young men are on a newspaper the 
fewer libel suits there will be, and the more 
time they will have to devote to the legitimate 
branches of the business. 

Another matter is that about signed articles 


in newspapers. That is more important than 
libel suits, and it is a subject in which I take a 
great deal of interest. Most of the Boston 
newspapers are about a hundred years behind 
the times in this matter. If a young man con- 
nected with a newspaper,—a reporter or an 
editor,— writes a good article, and treats a sub- 
ject in an able and interesting manner, he ought 
to be allowed to sign his name, for the sake 
both of the newspaper and of himself. Take 
the Boston Fournal. Two names come to me 
now, Ben: Perley Poore,— God bless his mem- 
ory!—and Carleton, their famous war corres- 
pondent. Carleton, in his early days, was con- 
nected incidentally with the Boston newspapers, 
and he wanted to go to the war; but he could n’t 
make any arrangement either with the 7vavedler 
or the Fournal. Finally, in disgust, he started 
for the front and proposed to send his letters 
somewhere, and they could use them or not as 
they pleased. And he sent them to the Boston 
Fournal,and they,— Mr. Carleton’s letters,—did 
more for the circulation of the Fournal than 
anything else, before or since. That was simply 
because he sent them with the name Carleton 
signed to them. Poore’s letters were signed 
“Perley.” Now why the Boston Fournal 
should allow a man in Paris to sign his name, 
or a fellow who goes off and writes up a story 
of a canoeing trip, while the men who do the 
work right here in Boston. the men who make 
the Yourna/, are not given the same privilege, 
is something that passes my comprehension. 
Take the Boston Herald, with ten or sixteen 
hundred people in Europe who are allowed to 
sign their names to such stuff as I wouldn't 
print, while the men in Boston who make the 
Herald are not allowed to sign their names. | 
think that is a mistake, and it is not fair to the 
young men in Boston who are trying to gain a 
reputation. Why should a man in some dis 
tant part of the world be allowed to sign an 
article in which but about a thousand people are 
interested, while a young man here is not 
allowed to show his personality? The Boston 
Fournal, in this recent campaign, has had about 
ten articles by very able political writers,— | 
don’t know whether they are or not. We are 
not discussing that,— but with all due respect, 
I think there are men on the Fournal who can 
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write just as ably as Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Hoar, 
and Mr. Lodge, and the others who have been 
parading the last few weeks. Those men ought 
to be allowed to sign their articles, make a 
reputation, aid the Boston Fournal, and make 
money for themselves. The names of Howard, 
and Townsend, and Carleton are famous and 
demand a good price because those men signed 
their articles for a term of years, and I think it 
is due to the young men on the Boston press 
who are coming forward to make a reputation, 
that they should be allowed to sign their names. 
Why should the 7ranscript sign the name of 
some lady down in Providence and yet bury 
the talent of its real workers in impersonality ? 
Why should Mr. Chamberlain’s best work be hid- 
den? Why should Mr. Underwood sign “ On- 
looker”? Why should n’t he be allowed to sign 
his own name? I think it is a subject of practi- 
cal interest, and a matter which the young men 
on Boston papers should demand as their right 
of their employers. The only difficulty is, you 
must pay a man more money, or else he will go 
to some other paper and carry his reputation 
with him. I accept that, for one, and I think it 
is due to the young men that their right in this 
I think Mr. 
Underwood is losing money every day by sign- 
ing “ Onlooker,” and Mr. Chamberlain and all 
these young men are in the same predicament. 


particular should be recognized. 


Another thing, incidentally, is that we should 


have fewer libel suits if these articles were 


The writers would be careful, 
do théir best work, so that the 
would be worthy of them. 


signed. more 


and articles 
These are only a 
few reasons out of a million for their demand- 
ing that recognition from their employers. We 
all want to get, each of us, our share of the cir- 
culation of United States currency, and if they 
can get more of it by signing their names to 
articles they should have that opportunity. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 


QUESTION. 


SIGNED ARTICLE 


Eliot Lord, managing editor of the Boston 
Evening Record, was called upon to give the 
other side of the signed article question. He 
said : — 


The author of “ A Man Without a Country ” 
has taken occasion to curl the whip of his 





/ 
tongue over newspaper men, and the snapper 
of the whip was the complaint that the great 
minds of the country are elbowed out by the 
press,—that multitude like the sands of the 
sea-shore, the sparks of a comet,—and I looked 
to see what it was he would have. It seemed 
to me, in reading his article, that what he aimed 
for was to have, in place of a daily paper, a mag 
azine on the Kilkenny cat plan, very much like 
the North American Review, with the motto 
that 
come.” 


“whoever can make the fur fly is wel- 
What he seems to drive at is signed 
contributions by the master minds of the coun- 
try. Just there is the oddity of the whole mat- 
ter, for it seems to me that Mr. Hale, being a 
newspaper man editor himself, must 
have known very well that the master minds of 


the country find not the slightest difficulty in 


and an 


expressing themselves whenever they have any- 
thing to say. If the master minds of the coun 
try were all grouped together and combined, | 
venture to say that the total productive power 
would not supply, taking into consideration the 
size of a paper and the frequency with which it 
is issued, the demands of a single issue of the 
daily press. Certainly they could not furnish it 
with stuff with which they would be willing to 
be identified, day after day, and year after year. 
They would regard that in exactly the light of 
what Mantalini called “A demnition grind,” 
Now, 


we all know that what the master minds of the 


and they would soon give up their task. 


country want to say they find abundant oppor- 
tunity for saying. There is a market at any 
time for what the best thought of the country 
cares to express. Suppose Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Morley has anything to say, the press of 
London, and even the Tory part of it, is ready 
Room is found for such 


matter, and abundant room. 


to report every word. 
Then comes this 


point: Suppose that they have something 


to say on the topics of the day outside 


of their special departments. The room 
is as open for that as for anything on 


special questions. We all know that when any 
foreigner lands on these shores one of the very 
first things done is to send a multitude of inter- 
viewers to ask him questions on every conceiv- 
able subject, and I think it is pretty evident to 


us, from the result of these interviews, that, 
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on common questions of the day, it very often 
happens that the interviewer seems to know 
more than the great mind, because it very fre- 
quently happens that a great name is sometimes 
a great cover for great ignorance on common 
things. 

It seems to me that the position of the anony- 
mous writer on a newspaper is not fully and 
clearly understood and stated. He has behind 
him the brains, and capital, and character of 
his paper. Nota line appears unless his paper 
vouches for it. What field, then, is open to a 
man who is unknown, without a voice? He 
has the whole field of his paper. Colonel Taylor 
offers the great circulation of the Glove to a 
man in the kindergarten of the city department. 
It sometimes happens, and frequently, I think, 
that a writer does not care to sign his name, 
and it also sometimes happens that the very 
pith and stuffing of his article is cut out, and 
Colonel Taylor-cannot guarantee that a thing can 
go in until the article is fixed up. Before that 
material goes into the paper the heart is cut out 
“That was 
a pretty mean thing you put in the paper about 
me the other day.” 
excuses. 


of it, and the victim says next day: 


And then the writer makes 
What he wants to do, it seems to me, 
is to build up a reputation in his own paper, 
make what he has to say of value, and then 
what he has to say and what he writes will be 
known outside by all newspaper men, and then, 
when he is ready to prepare a series of articles, 
he can engage as a special correspondent, and 
sign his name to everything he writes, and the 
paper will then be ready to stand up and back 
“Mr. Howard, 
we will print your articles without alteration.” 


every word he says, saying: 


I speak simply as an anonymous newspaper 
writer, reporter and editorial writer, and while 
I do think that on certain things and sub- 
jects a man might very well feel proud to sign 
his name, | think that there are other 
things which he would not himself consider 
worthy to attach his name to. Then, too, the 
anonymous writer for the newspaper should 


also 


feel a conscientious regard for every word and 
line that he writes, speaking not for himself 
alone, but for the paper behind him. 
to give what that paper thinks and feels, and he 
ought to prepare his material for the paper, and 


He ought 
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not for his own wishes. 1 do feel that if in 
anonymous work a man fails to put his heel in 
the sand of time, it is because he has not power’ 


to his foot, and I wish more power to his foot. 


SIGNED ARTICLES AND “INSIDE MEN.” 


C. M. Hammond, of the Boston Globe, in the 
course of his remarks, spoke of another phase 
of the signed article question. He said: — 

An objection to signed articles is that nearly 
one-half of the newspaper men do but very 
little writing. The problem is: How 
these men get credit for their work? 
of course, credit 


shall 
I mean, 
office. A man 
does get credit in the office, whether he signs 
or not. 


outside the 


The main advantage in signing is in 
The 


first article being good, by general sympathy 


having it known that you are the author. 


people will more readily read the second one 
over your signature, and your value increases, 
of course, if you do good work. But when a 


man writes an article on a plan mapped out 
for him, using ideas furnished by a man who 
sits in the office and never gets any public 
credit, what can be done to equalize the thing? 
If anybody can devise the means by which that 
man can get credit outside the office, I should 
like to hear it. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF 
PAPER 


POLITICS TO A 
MAN. 


NEWS- 


Robert Luce, of the Boston Globe, and of THE 
WRITER, was asked to discuss the advantage 
He said : — 
the most eminent men 


of politics to a newpaper man. 

Three of now con- 
nected with the American press, Mr. Childs, 
Mr. Dana, and Mr. Watterson, have taken the 
position that the journalist cannot afford to 
enter politics. They hold that it is dangerous 
for him to leave his own occupation, and that 
he will succeed better by sticking to his news- 
paper work. It may be very presumptuous for 
me to take ground against these gentlemen, but 
we young men have our success to win, just as 
they once had theirs, and that means which to- 
day is the most practical and direct, is the one 
for our adoption. Circumstances have changed 
since these advisers began newspaper work. 
The corporation has come into the newspaper 
field since they earned their fame, and the cor- 
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poration is fast sinking individuality. The 
signed article and the signed editorial are doing 
something against the tendency, but their work 
is limited. If we want to win success and 
make names for ourselves, we must do it in 
new ways to meet the new conditions. In view 
of these conditions, I maintain that anything 
that will help to advertise us will be a benefit. 
We are preaching advertising all the time,— 
why not practise it a little? When I got ten or 
twelve thousand votes last Tuesday, 1 beg you 
not to believe that any satisfaction I may have 
felt came from the glorification of vanity; it 
came rather from the knowledge that thousands 
of men must have asked, “Who on earth is 
‘Robert Luce, of Somerville’?” If I can keep 
on getting people to ask that question, I shall 
go on toward what I am trying to accom- 
plish. 

Another gain from politics is acquaintance, 
an important thing to a newspaper man. It has 
been well said that every acquaintance is worth 
a dollar to a reporter. In journalism, as in every 
other walk of life, friends are invaluable. No 
man can lift himself by his own boot-straps. 
He must have somebody underneath to push 
him up. The friends one makes first in politics 
are not always such as he might want for boon 
companions, but later on they are generally 
people whom he will care to meet and know. 
The field of politics is one that is worked by 
newspapers constantly, and it is to the advan- 
tage of a man to be thoroughly familiar with 
what he is handling. It was my good fortune 
to attend the last Democratic State Convention 
as a delegate, and there I first realized the 
actual position of convention delegates. The 
press of the State, and even the whole country, 
has constantly maintained that there was much 
in that convention that was of significance in 
connection with the next national election, but 
I know that the delegates did not have in mind 
the question of endorsing the administration. | 
know, for instance, that the fifty men who sat 
within twenty feet of me did not stop to con- 
sider when they voted for Judge Abbott that he 
was an anti-Cleveland man, and I believe the 
same thing was true of the whole convention. 
Yet it was very natural for the editors to fall 
into the supposition that they did. fall into. I, 


as a delegate, knew about those things, and it 
has been an advantage to me to know about 
them. 

There are a great many more things about 
politics not printed than those that are printed. 
To know these things helps a newspaper man. 
Causes are what we want to get at, and we can 
not get at these unless we are “on the inside.” 
It is not given to every man to be on the in 
side, but it is possible for every newspaper man 
to know more about the inside of politics than 
he now knows, generally speaking. 

Signed articles have been commended, partly 
because they advertise the signers. One thing 
in connection therewith has been overlooked, 
namely, that the greater part of the hard work 
ers in the newspaper offices get no advantage 
out of the custom. Take the work of the ex 
change editor, for instance. I maintain that 
though he may never write anything but head 
lines, yet as much intelligence and newspaper 
instinct is called for by his work as if he spent 
his time in writing reports and special articles. 
How is he to get any credit for his work and 
introduce himself to the people outside of his 
office? 1 answer that he has no opportunity so 
desirable as the political opportunity. The 
lawyer goes into politics for the sake not only 
of acquaintance, but also of advertising. I can 
not put my business card inthe paper. The 
traditions of my calling, here in Boston at least, 
forbid that. I should not be held as acting 
with good taste if I inserted an advertisement 
like this : — 


ROBERT LUCE, 


BRAINS FOR SALE. 


Yet all of us have brains for sale. I may not 
have as much as anybody else, or I may have 
more; that is not the question. We have 
something to sell. We have education, and 
what it has given us. We have training and 
experience. Who will buy? The object of 
advertising is to make the purchaser acquaint- 
ed with the dealer, and I hold that in politics, 
as nowhere else, we can get the purchaser 
acquainted with the fact that we are dealing 
in brains. 
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A HALF-HOUR WITH A VERY MODERN POET. 


What a moment was that! I stood on the 


heights of Parnassus! I was in the midst of 


the haunts of the Muses! I drank in the rich 
air. It tasted of Shakespeare and Milton. I 
had reached the poet’s bower. 

It was the back hall-room, three flights up, 
and surcharged with Sweet Caporal. Address- 
ing the spot whence the clouds seemed to 
emanate, I said, very meekly: — 

“Pardon me, I hope I do not intrude, sir.” 

“Just lay it on the mantel. I'll call around 
and pay it in the morning. I’m out of change 
just now.” 

“I’m not after money, sir; I am after infor- 
mation.” 

“*My dear fellow, sit down, sit down.” 

“You are a poet.” 

“Yes, yes; but, my good friend, not so loud. 
The landlady might hear; and I’ve moved three 
times already this month.” 


continued, 


“You write poems,” I lowering 
my voice, however, “for magazines and news- 
papers, do you not?” 

“ Alas, alas, yes!” 

“Well, sir, there are a great many men, a 
great many women, and a great many children, 
besides boys, and girls, and old people, that 
want to write poetry. It is for these that | 
desire some information. Will you kindly tell 
me how you write your poems, when you write 
them, how much you get for them, and what 
kind brings the best price, and what magazines 
and papers pay the best, and which don’t pay 
anything, and where you get your subjects to 
write about, and how often you write, and if you 
make your living by writing poetry, and if there 
are many who do?” 

“Ts that all you want to know?’ 

“Yes, I think that is about all.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know but you might like to 
know the general history of the universe up to 
date, including the middle name of my great- 


, 


grandfather, and how much I pay a dozen for 
wash.” 

“No; I'll be satisfied if you will answer these 
questions.” 

“Well,— by the way, you haven’t such a 


thing as a cigarette about you, have you? 
Thanks,— well, now as for my making a liv- 
ing writing poetry, you might just as well put it 
down in that note-book of yours, in all the dif- 
ferent languages at your disposal, that if I had 
been making my living at writing poetry | 
should have been quiet and comfortable in my 
grave years ago. Now, my tastes are simple and 
modest; I don’t want to own the solar system, 
or have my trousers repaired at Worth’s, but 
a man has got to have some things, you know, 
poet or no poet, if he would be a creditable 
member of society — shoes, and stockings, and 
a handkerchief when he has a cold, and a stand- 
ing ticket to see Terry. Oh, no, you can’t make 
your living writing poetry; that is, not your 
own living; you might support your mother-in- 
law very handsomely on it. 
“How and when do I write? 


Well, I have 


always made it a point to try and write my 


poetry sometime during the twenty-four hours. 
As for any regular time, I haven’t any, any 
more than I have a regular time for sneezing. | 
sneeze when the mood is on me. And that’s 
the way I write poetry. Of course, I realize 
the fact that the best way to do anything is 
to do it regularly — get up at six, expand your 
shoulders for fifteen minutes, then wash your 
face till quarter of seven, at seven sit down to 
one roll and a cup of coffee, and at just thirty 
minutes of eight take your first dip of ink, and 
then never a word to a soul — not so much as a 
‘How do you do?’ toa long-lost, opulent maiden 
aunt — until two o’clock; and if I were treasurer 
to Jay Gould that’s the way I’d do. But, you 
see, the greed of land ladies, restaurateurs, and 
tailors, obliges a man to put the bulk of his 
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time into something more gainful than the pur- 
suit of the elusive rhyme. I have no regular 
time, nor do I have any regular place, for writ- 
ing. Of course, I do most of it here in my 
room, in the sad and silent watches of the even- 
ing, when no one has been good enough to 
send me the pasteboard for anything; but a 
great deal of my work I do during the day, 
going to the office and coming back. 1 always 
put in my time on the ferry, and the elevated, 
and horse-cars in that way. In fact, that is 
about the only rule I have, and you don’t know 
what a good one it is, — always to write when | 
can’t do anything else. 1 always have a quanti- 
ty of old letters in my pocket, and if I am going 
up ina Third avenue train, and along about Four- 
teenth street somewhere an idea comes hitting 
up against me, out comes an old letter, and down 
on the back of it goes the idea, in the most 
soothing dactyl; perhaps only three or four 
lines then, but,the next day | put three or four 
more lines on the front of the envelope; and 
then at the end of the week, on a half-dozen 
scraps of paper, two or three of which are lost, 
is the whole beautiful gem. Then I have only 
to copy it off, re-compose what I can’t find, and 
send it to the grim arbiters of prose and poesy. 
If they arbitrate with good taste and judgment, 
and out of the fulness of a well-stored mind and 
a recent dinner, in due time I receive a check 
for a five or a ten, which enables me to partake 
of a quiet pretzel with a friend, and also to 
make glad the aged bosom of my washerwoman. 
If, however, they are rude fellows of the baser 
sort, incapable of any mental exaltation, and my 
golden lines come, like chickens, home again to 
roost, why, then I simply content myself with 
the friend and the pretzel, and the ancient des- 
troyer of linen has to wait. 

“As for subjects, the world is simply alive 
with them. In the first place, there is the morn- 
ing paper, suggesting subject after subject. A 
man with an alert eye and rather a wingy imag- 
ination will find enough material in a morning 
paper for an epic, a lyric or two, and half a 
dozen assorted elegies. 
observation. 


Equally suggestive is 
There are a hundred droll, weird, 
melancholy things happening every few min- 
utes. All you need do is to keep your eyes 
about you somewhere, and use them on the 


slightest provocation. As for the melancholy 
things, I would n’t do much with these, at least 
if I were a beginner, with a reputation to make. 
Just jot them down somewhere, if you want to, 
for a future day; but don’t try to work them off 
at present. The market for melancholy poetry 
just now is limited, and Tennyson is supplying 
it very fully. I would use the weird but charily ; 
but as for the droll, just bury yourself in it 
You were asking, you know, what kind of poetry 
sold the best; well, that’s the kind. In fact, in 
the case of an unheard-of beginner, it is the 
only kind that will sell at all. There 
be a great desire among the common people to 


seems to 


laugh, and a timely, well-conceived jest, set to a 
tripping and rhythmical measure, will supply a 
long-felt need in the aching heart of the average 
American citizen, irrespective of age, sex, 01 
servitude. It is 

necessary to add that your jest must be crisp 


previous condition of 


and fresh, with the odor of new-mown hay 
about it, and sparkling with the dew of early 
morning. Don’t imagine for a moment that 
any old gray-beard of a joke can be dressed up 
in the swaddling clothes of infancy and be 
palmed off on the community as a recent arrival. 
It will be nosed from afar, and pelted with 
horse-chestnuts. That respect should be shown 
to old age is an excellent rule, but not applica- 
ble to jokes. They must be as young and vir- 
gin as the snow flakes from Heaven; otherwise 
maw of the 


‘Assyrian Pup,’ or the ‘ Office Cat,’ or 


they go into the capacious 
other 
manuscript annihilator. 

“Don’t essay the sentimental; that is, not for 
cash, for the demand is not especially loud or 
imperative; and it is easily supplied by those 
eminent masters of verse who have long been 
in the public eye and write their names in 
three sections. The truth is, the appetite for 
the sentimental, especially the erotically senti- 
It is confined toa 
number of young girls, and to a few unbalanced 


mental, is not very general. 


persons who are on the point of pairing off —a 
number comparatively smail in any well-ordered 
community. Healthy, contented, single persons, 
of course, do not care for this kind of reading, 
while to the married, and settled, and eternally 
tied for this world and the next lower, nothing 
comes so with the force of a personal insult a: 
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Avoid it. If 
hide it 


a piece of sentimental poetry. 
you must write it, write it, and care- 
fully between the leaves of the family Bible; 
and, perhaps, some day your literary executor 
will find it and give it to a clamoring world; 
but just now the world is not clamoring. 

“ Of course, you and I both understand that 
this humorous poetry, or allegedly humorous 
poetry, if you prefer, is not poetry atall. But 
that’s not the point. You want to know what 
you can put together in the shape of meter and 
that’s what I am 


that is 


rhyme that will sell; and 


telling you. We call it poetry, because 


the general market name for it. 


g 
“In regard to subjects: I have found it a 


very wholesome and inexpensive plan to carry a 
little notebook around in my pocket You will 


find this a very worthy device. Set apart a 


pocket sacredly to its use, and always have it 
there. If you wake up at quarter of nine, and 
have to be at the office at eight, and must needs 
economize on your dressing time, just let your 
suspenders and collar buttons go, but be 


= 


sure 
to have the book. Don’t leave your room with- 
out it. Into this book put every odd, whimsi 
cal, or suggestive thing that you run across, 
read it, or whether 


whether you see it, hear it, 


it comes popping into your head without 


apparent cause or reason. You'll soon find that 
you have subjects enough to last the whole 
family for six months. Then all you have todo, 
when you feel the divine afflatus creeping down 
your spine, and hear the inviting murmur of the 
muse, is to seize your book, run your finger 
down its pages till you find a theme to suit your 
mood,— humorous, religious, philosophical, or 
Walt Whitmaniacal, as the case may be, and 
then putting your best foot forward, follow it 
up with equally good feet, till the thing is done. 
You will find by adopting this plan, and putting 
in your odd moments, and an evening or two, 
you can average one or two pieces of rather 
SO-SO verse every week. 

Well, if 
they are fairly fair, and strike the editor com- 
fortably, you will get all they are worth — proba- 
bly three dollars for a little squib of three or 
four verses, five dollars for forty or fifty lines, 


“What will you get for them? 


while something a little longer, and particularly 
choice, may enable you, on some subsequent 
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Sabbath, to drop a neat, crisp ten-dollar bill 
into the plate, and thus even up a long score 
of buttons. These are about the 
Life, Puck, Fudge, and similar weeklies will 
A number of dailies are fond of a 


rates that 


pay you. 
sportive squib, and are willing to part with 
specie therefor, but perhaps the quickest, 
easiest, and most satisfactory way to ascertain 
the best market for your wares, if you are in 
doubt, would be to send them to the literary 
bureau that THE WRITER has started; which 
strikes me, an outsider, as a most commendable 
institution, eminently fitted to save the literary 
apprentice a world of deferred hope, gloom, and 
postage stamps. 

“Some religious weeklies reward their con 
tributors very comfortably, but as a rule they 
prefer that the contributor should look for his 
where moth and rust do not 


reward corrupt, 


nor thieves break through and steal. Country 


papers usually operate on the modest and 


that 
recompensed by the thrill of reading his lines 


economical basis the poet is abundantly 
in their columns. 

“While you are on the subject, it would do no 
harm casually to remark that the would-be poet 
must read as well as write. He need not aspire 
to be a Shakespeare or a Byron; but he must 
read them, and that thoroughly and often. If 
he affect humor, let him be on good terms with 
Holmes. 


Hood and Let him not disdain the 


verses of the younger poets of to-day. There 
are several of them, both English and Ameri- 
can, that are by no means to be sneezed at. Let 
the struggling tyro lay hard upon them. They 
may greatly smooth his rugged path up Olym- 
pus, and perhaps enable him in the fulness of 
time to get a poem accepted somewhere.” 

“] thank you very much,” I said, rising, with 
full note-book, to go. “Of course, you don’t 
mind my using your name with this, do you?” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t use my name !” he 
exclaimed, with great agitation. 

“ May I ask why?” 

“Well, the truth is, I am engaged to the 
daughter of one of the East-side brewers,—a 
stern, sordid, self-made, barrel-waisted man; 
and if he knew I had ever written a line of 
poetry he’d remove the entire golden bottom 


right out of this little affair of true love, and I'd 





probably have to go on supporting myself all 
through life.” 


I perceived the extreme delicacy of the poet’s 


HOW TO BE 


Any newspaper man of tact knows how to 
interview a man, but it is not every man that 
be interviewed. 


knows how to Sounds _para- 


doxical, does it? One would naturally suppose 
that if a reporter “knows how to interview a 
man” he knows how to get what he wants; 
but let us consider what an interview is, with 
the understanding that the interviewer knows 
his business, that the person interviewed is one 
whose opinion is worth something, and that he 
is willing to talk. interviews 


‘“ News ” are 


another matter. I assert that there are pub- 
lished every week scores of interviews obtained 
favorable circumstances that do 


not represent effectively the most valuable 


under these 


thought or opinion of the interviewed, and that 
are unsatisfactory to the writers themselves, 
for one reason, that the persons interviewed did 
not know how to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them. 

In getting an interview a reporter has a three. 
fold duty,— toward “his man,” his paper, and 
himself. In justice to his man he must quote 
him correctly; for his paper’s sake he must 
make the readers understand not only what his 
man said, but why it was interesting because he 
said it, and to feel satisfied with his work, he 
must harmonize in his report the demands of 
his man, his readers, and his paper. This is 
true, also, of the report of a lecture or a sermon. 

Easy to do, is it? Zasy to follow a man’s 
line of thought, select what your paper wants of 
it, and present it so that your readers will 
understand it! 
illustrative violation of it: 


Let us prove the rule by an 
A celebrated clergy- 
man preached upon anarchy; an unfortunate 
reporter, mistaking his discussion of the sub- 
tleties of the theory for their practical applica- 
tion, represented the reverend gentleman as 
e 
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position,and assured him the secret should not 
be disclosed. 
Fohn P. Lyons. 


INTERVIEWED. 


upholding the action of the bomb-throwers. 


What was the result? Readers shocked and 


half believing; an irate clergyman, and a city 
editor that spoke of the incident more forcibly 
than the clergyman did. 

But I am writing too much of the reporter. 


Then, too, that was not an interview; if it had 


been, and the clergyman had not assured 


him- 
self that the reporter understood what he had 
said, or made the reporter understand it, he 
would have shown himself to be one of the men 
that do not know how to be interviewed. 

kinds of 


several kinds of persons speak, write, and 


There are several interviews and 
read 
them. If some business men and public men — 
or, rather, men in public places — would look 
at the matter of an interview through the report- 
er’s eyes, they would see that when they talk 
for publication they are expected not only to 
present their ideas as clearly as possible, but 
to bear in mind the medium through which they 
are speaking and the class of readers whose 
eyes their words will reach. 

Your shrewd politician is the boy that knows 
how to talk to the press; and he is, too, the 
talker that is best understood by the public. 
He may lie without a struggle, but there is no 
mistaking the words or ideas he wants “ given 
out.” Ina moment, and as he is shaking hands 
with you, he has considered the politics of the 


paper you represent, its comparative influence 


and standing, the kinds of persons that buy it, 


and its attitude toward himself; and when he 
begins to talk politics with you he has these 
things in mind. The result is that he either 
pleases the majority of your paper’s constitu- 
and 
thus makes himself more “ solid with the boys,” 


ency, if they are of his political faith, 


or, by avoiding injury to your readers’ pet 
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corns, he secures a fair hearing 
ments. 


for his argu- 


General Butler, as is well known, is the ideal 
man to interview,— when he is willing to talk, I 
hasten to say. He holds up both ends of the 
conversation, dictating questions and answers; 
and he has been known, when he found that 
his visitor was not a shorthand man, to call in 
his private secretary and make that unfortunate 
man do the reporter’s work. We hear little 
about General Butler being misquoted, by the 
way. 

Do not infer that I overlook the part a reporter 
should take in an interview. Here is another 
illustration, as different from the other as it can 
be, and showing equally well that careful talkers 
appreciate the medium through which they will 
be heard: A widely-known congressman was 
called upon by a reporter whose paper wanted 
to know what, in the congressman’s opinion, 
would and should be the effect of an incident 
that had just occurred at Washington and had 
greatly excited the congressman's constituency. 

“Sorry, but I am too busy to give you a 
moment to-day,” said Mr.- , as he opened, 
“but 
look here, you are a good man and you know 


slightly, the door of his private office ; 
me pretty well. Suppose you go to the office 
and write up a spicy interview and show me the 
proof. I guess it will be all right.” 

The reporter did so, the congressman changed 
not more than half a dozen lines in the proof, 
and the “ interview ” when published was quoted 
far and wide as the valuable opinion of a man 
especially qualified to speak upon the subject. 
Not only did Mr.—— 
to the reporter for his implied familiarty with 


pay a high compliment 


current political events and good judgment, but 
he showed that whatever the reporter wrote,— 
which, of course, was subject to correction,— 
it would be put in such a form that it would be 
interesting to its readers. 

“Some time ago,” said a keen-witted news 
paper man to me, “I went to interview a promi. 
nent man upon a scientific subject with which 
I knew it 
The 


I knew exactly 


I was more or less familiar; that is, 
in a general way, and he was a specialist. 
interview was by appointment. 
what I wanted, what would be important and 
interesting to our readers, and, as is customary 
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when one’s victim professes his willingness to 
give all the information he can, I outlined, con- 
cisely, the general character of the article I 
intended to write, and stated just the points 
upon which I wanted information and the ques- 
tions I wanted answered. All he had to do was 
to fill in. 

“ Matters went on finely for a few minutes. 
Then I found myself side-tracked and my 
learned friend tearing ahead on another line of 


thought. I caught up with him, steered the 


conversation as adroitly as I could to within my 


limit of inquiry, and then tried to learn why I 
was making so little progress toward getting 
what I wanted. At last, the fact dawned upon 
me,—that the learned gentleman was laying 
down scientific principles and theories, while 
what I wanted and had asked him for was inter- 
esting illustrative instances to prove them and 
make them Or, to put it differ- 
ently, he took it for granted that I, represent- 


understood. 


ing thousands of readers, knew as much about 
the subject as he did, and that I, therefore my 
thousands of readers, would necessarily under- 
stand why the theory of perpetual motion is 
impracticable without considering the fact that 
friction cannot be overcome. 

‘But | instead of 
asking for any more facts, figures, and deduc- 


had got my cue; and 
tions, | volunteered them all myself and then 
asked the professor if they were not correct; 
and when they were, which they were in almost 
every case, as I was well posted and my state- 
ments lacked only confirmation, | wrote them 
Then I went to the 
office and from his published writings compiled 


out as coming from him. 


the rest of my interview, framing my own ques- 
When 
proof he said he was surprised to see how fully 
and that he did n't 
realize he had told me so much in one after- 


tions and answers. I showed him the 


I had quoted his opinions, 


noon. He made very few corrections in that 
proof, too.” 

I select this example,— as, indeed, I do the 
others, —only because it is representative of 
a type. If the scientific gentleman had not 
been talking with a first-class newspaper man, 
he would have been badly misquoted or his 
views would have been presented in a way that 


would be anything but effective. 
, 
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What point would I make by all this writing 
and illustration ? 
ask. 


What would I prove, you 


Nearly as much relating to the interviewer as 
to the interviewed, I admit. However, as, 
except in shorthand interviews to be printed in 
full, the interview is practically what the re- 
porter allows the person to say, his relation to 
the interview itself is not unlike that of the 
person talking. In most cases the reporter is 
not the mere passive medium for the transmis- 
sion of ideas. In my own experience the inter- 
views which have given the best satisfaction all 
around, where a strictly verbatim report was not 
ordered, have been those in which I have lis- 
tened to everything the person could be made 
to say and then formulated my own report. | 
have found that when, from an afternoon's or 
an hour’s conversation with a man upon a cer- 
tain subject, I could understand him so well 
that I could argue the point with others from 
his point of -view, I could “ write out” a much 
better interview than I ever could get by 
is that in an 
easy, informal discussion of a matter each side 


machine methods. One reason 
of the subject will be talked over as it suggests 
itself to the mind of one party or the other, while 
an interview when written out should be logically 
arranged, with every feature given its due rela- 
tion to the others, all to form an interesting 
whole. 
Do not however. 
Certain technical matters, notably in science, 


misunderstand my idea, 
the law, the arts, etc., never should be entrusted 
to the memory for explanation; and whenever 
a person familiar with his,subject makes a par- 
ticularly strong, interesting statement, he is 
likely to state it much more clearly and con- 
cisely than the reporter can. 

What practical application would I make of 
my ideas, you ask. What deductions can be 
drawn from them? 

It takes an able newspaper man to report an 
interview well or to make a good abstract of any 
lecture, sermon, speech, or the like; but, fortun- 
ately, a newspaper man’s training in this respect 
is peculiar. Constant contact with the ex- 
pressed ideas of speakers of all kinds, his daily 
work, in fact, develops within him a sensitive- 


ness to the novel that is wonderful. Almost 
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instinctively he distinguishes the new from the 
old, the interesting from the common-place, and 
the readers of his paper get the benefit of his 
skill. I am willing to assert that no public 
speaker ever addresses a more discerning body 
of critics, as far as private opinion is concerned, 
than are the intelligent, trained newspaper men. 
And in the matter of interviewing: the 


first- 
class reporter, if he goes to interview you, 
reader, may not know what you want to Say, 


but he knows how you must say it in his paper, 
at least, if you want to be understood by his 
readers ; and if you are willing to talk and will 
follow his hints, you will not be misquoted or 
misunderstood. Do not make the mistake of 
thinking that the public will understand you if 
the reporter does not. Tell him freely your 
ideas, let him understand why you think as you 
do, remember to what class of people you are 
talking, if you want your words to have effect, 
and the honorable, conscientious reporter will 
be of service to you and to the public. 

But, 


you say, is just a common interview 


worth so much “bother,” such fine workmen ? 
Well, you ask a pointed question. Yes, a 
valuable interview is. 

But few interviews, comparatively, are valua- 
ble, you say. 

Very true; and there is the hitch in the 
whole system. In these rushing, newspaper 
days the people are being led more and more 
by the utterances of men immediately before 
the public, by the pulpit, and the platform. 
Excepting such interviews as have only a cur- 
rent news interest, all interviews, in their broad 
sense — sermons, lectures, speeches, all direct 
communication with the people by the voice 
and the daily press,—are educational factors; 
they are the engines by which the popular 
heart will be moved in the future. Can they 
be too well selected, too thoughtfully prepared, 
too carefully recorded? Have not the leading 
minds of the day a right to demand that, as 
they put their best thought into their daily 
work, so shall the press, in justice to them and 
to the profession of journalism, train its ser- 
vants to labor hand in hand with the teachers 
of the people, to be the intelligent, discerning 
medium through which the pulse of the nation 


can be quickened? The press should demand 
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a study of itself, its aims, and its capacity by 
the men of whom it would be the mouthpiece : 
they themselves would not try to run a locomo- 
tive without first learning how to apply the 
steam; and they should demand of the press 


. 
the closest study of themselves and their labors 
by educated minds, that the journalistic ad- 
junct or primary force, as you will, may be 
equipped with men of deep understanding and 
W. E. Brigham. 


professional ability. 


SOME THINGS REPORTERS SHOULD AVOID. 


The young man who enters the editorial 
sanctum in quest of a position on the reporting 
force of some great daily, should, if he would 
be successful, avoid some of the pitfalls into 
which many of his older brethren in the pro- 
fession have fallen. I maintain, and always 
have maintained, that the reporter, if he chooses, 
can make his position as light and as pleasant 
as any inside place on the editorial floor, bar- 
ring one or two exceptions. 

Mark you, I qualify my assertion by saying, 
" if he chooses.” 

However, if he chooses to do this thing, (and 
who does not?) he must study out the things 
that heretofore have made the place unpleasant. 
You and I, brethren, who have worn rubber 
coats and rubber boots, who know some things 
about the police stations which William Dean 
Howells, judging from his story of “Silas 
Lapham,” has yet to learn; we who have done 
the fourth floor stifling fires; we who have 
trod the banquet hall at eventide, and the 
morgue at midnight, ought, I think, to know 
something of what is commonly termed the 
unpleasant duties of the profession. 

We know that “inside” men frequently send 
competent “ outside’ men to get assignments 
that they themselves could no more secure than 
Senator Jones could secure the heart of 
Detroit’s fair daughter. This little unpleasant 
ness the new man is likely to experience, but if 
he is made up of the proper stuff, if he has 
perseverance and integrity (integrity last, but 
by no means least), he will have established in 
a very short time a precedent, the outcome of 
which will be that if he could not secure the 
assignment no one could. There isa big grain 
of logic in Mr. Nind’s article on “ Civil Service 


Rules in the Newspaper Office,” published in 
the November number of THE WRITER. “The 
better reporter one makes of himself, the better 
are his chances for remaining in the reportorial 
corps,” says he. But right here is where | 
come with Mr. Nind’s statement toa parting of 
the ways. I believe that the moment a reporter 
succeeds in making a reputation for himself in 
the reportorial corps, he has come to the point 
where personally he need care very little for 
civil service rules, unless it be that civil service 
which, taking cognizance of his repeated good 
work, gives him an occasional increase of 
salary. 

Now, a word as to the unpleasantness. 

How frequently we hear it said that poor 
Jones, of the Morning Bugle, was snubbed at 
Mrs. Parvenu’s exclusive ‘“déjefiiner,” or that 
poor Brown, of the Evening Electric Current, 
had the door slammed in his face at Mrs. High- 
nose’s very high tea! Well, if Jones was 
snubbed by Mrs. Parvenu, and if Mrs. High- 
nose slammed the door in Brown’s face, it was 
good enough for Jenes and Brown. What 
were they there for? What for heaven’s sake 
does this busy, bustling, thriving, news-loving 
community care for Mrs. Parvenu and her 
sycophantic coterie, or for Mrs. Highnose and 
No doubt 


Brown and Jones had been ordered to go and 


her shallow-pated society moths ? 


poke their noses into this pseudo-society trash 
by an ignoramus who ought to be laying rail 
road sleepers instead of giving out assign- 
ments. If Jones and Brown had been armed 
with invitation cards it might have been well 
enough to go, if the city editor thought the 
paper could afford to give those happenings a 


notice. 


In this case it appears that neither 
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Jones nor Brown did have cards; that neither 
Jones nor Brown had on the regulation wed- 
ding garment. That being the case, they 
deserved being relegated to that journalistic 
darkness where there is weeping, and kicking, 
and gnashing of teeth. They ought to have 
known that ill-bred Mrs. Parvenu would insult 
them, and they should never have given her the 
opportunity. The world could have got along 
without the details of her sociable; it was not 
news in any sense, and it is about time that 
respectable journals got through sending intelli- 
gent, educated men to crave this sort of trash 
that too frequently finds its way into the columns 
of metropolitan dailies. No city editor who 
has ever been through the mill himself, will 
insist on a man’s doing this sort of work; no 
man with self-respect, no man with dignity will 
do it, even if the city editor should insist. 

A trifling amount of firmness would soon 
remedy this phase of the unpleasantness in the 
reporter's duties. 

There are some things that are news, how- 
ever, and that sometimes require patient inves- 
tigation, never what is called “cheek.” A 
cheeky reporter is sure to go to the wall; he 
never was a success and he never will be. If a 
man has information that you want, tell him 
who you are, what you want it for, and what 
use you intend to make of it if you secure it. 

If the person 
information is a 


Then there can be no mistake. 
from whom you want that 
person of intelligence, he will appreciate your 
position and will give you the facts you ask for, 
or he will tell you why he must decline to 
accommodate you. If he cannot do as you 
want, let him alone; don’t annoy him by making 
yourself a bore. 

Maybe the person will take you into his con- 
fidence, tell you his secret, and ask you not to 
make public the facts. In that case guard his 
secret as if it were your own, and by so doing 
make of that man a firm, true friend for life. 
Friendship is far better than fame. 

Many of us suffer for other people’s sins of 
omission and commission. How it pleases us 
to read in the press, as we do at times, that a 
reporter “pulled the bell of a citizen’s house 
expecting to finding himself thrown into the 
street the next instant!” I say that if he went 
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there on any errand that would warrant the 
citizen in pitching him into the street, he ought 
to be ashamed ever to tell of it, and he outrages 
you, and me, and every other manly reporter 
when he states that fact publicly. Those are 
the sort of statements, apparently semi-confes- 
sions from ourselves, that warrant unthinking 
men, or men who are unfamiliar with the man- 
ner of our calling, in branding us as “cheeky.” 
If you must go to a man’s door on a mission 
that leads you to believe that this is the sort of 
treatment you will receive, pray keep the fact 
to yourself. 

I read in the news columns of a Boston daily 
recently that “the ghouls of the press were 
dying for a murder or something sensational as 
That 
statement, written by a reporter and passed by 


they sat about police headquarters.” 
a news editor, actually got into the paper. 
What a reputation the writer gave himself and 
his companions ! 

I do not for a moment think that this affects 
our social standing among public men, among 
those who are known and are worth knowing, 
but all the same it does no good. We have too 
long been accustomed to belittle ourselves and 
our calling, to liken our pecuniary condition to 
the impecuniosity of the church mouse, until 
some ignorant people have come to suppose 
that we get in here, there, and everywhere 
because we are reporters. They think we beat 
our way in everywhere, and we ourselves have 
done more than anybody else to give them this 
belief. 

We 


reporters are, as a rule, the most independent 


The contrary, however, is the fact. 


class of men in journalism to-day; our calling 
gives us advantages, personal and commercial, 
such as the “inside” men do not enjoy; our 
acquaintance with public men gives us a two- 
fold advantage over our brothers who do not 
go out; we make new friends every day, an 
advantage which we all know is of immeasurable 
benefit to us in our work and out of it. 

Let us, then, by example and by precept, 
hasten the day when those of our brothers 
who make this error of judgment will attain to 
a greater degree of self-respect than they seem 


to possess at present. 
D. F. McGrath. 
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THE WRITER’S BRAIN. 


When we are confronted with the paradoxical 
fact that men who by their own act lose their 
self-esteem, frequently resort to suicide, it is 
not to be wondered at that scientific men should 
find themselves confounded in their endeavors 
to comprehend the complex operations of the 
mind. To-day we remember a fact distinctly, 
to-morrow it is gone, and in a week it steals 
back unbidden to its place in the silent halls 
Sometimes, it is 
true, we are enabled to recall the truant guest 
by an effort of concentrated will, by an associa- 


and chambers of the brain. 


tion of ideas, by a series of mental flights, or 
again we are left in total oblivion, conscious 
only of his absence. When from these simple 
every-day experiences we come to harness this 
erratic Pegasus to the car of every-day life, we 
find him wanting in many essential qualities, 
and burdened with much that is apparently 
useless. It is an axiom in journalism that a 
journalist cannot know too much, if he have the 
happy faculty of using it, but in practical 
psychology the difference between what a man 
knows and what his mind is capable of repro- 
ducing at any given moment would be more 
appreciable if we could only be aware of all that 
the mind really absorbs. 

Students of psychological phenomena cite a 
case in which an illiterate servant girl who was 
accustomed to hear her employer read aloud 
long passages from Virgil was enabled under 
the jnfluences of typhoid fever to quote page 
after page of that author, and the power to give 
off the unknown contents of the brain is one 
of the invariable symptoms of certain abnormal 
conditions of that organ. From these extreme 
cases it may reasonably be inferred that there 
are certain special conditions in our normal 
state under which the brain will do its best 
work, and can be made to shed the impressions 
it has received, which faculty under ordinary 
circumstances is wholly unknown and practically 
worthless to its possessor. 


With this fact in view it would seem to be of 
the first importance to a writer to discover at 
what hour of the day and under what physical 
conditions his best work is produced, and 
thereupon, as far as may be, place himself under 
those influences which tend to this result. 
That the brain is capable of doing extraordinary 
special work under a systematic course of 
training in any given direction has been abun- 
dantly proved, and there would appear to be no 
reason why better average results may not be 
attainable by those engaged in such pursuits, if 
they were more familiar with the operations and 
The 


spectacle of a Trollope compelling himself to 


possibilities of their thinking machinery. 


produce a given number of words each day, 
even under such distressing physical conditions 
as sea sickness, and the discomforts of a trans- 
atlantic steamer, does not in any way vitiate 
the belief that the best work is done at the best 
time, but rather serves to show that that prolific 
author had acquired the priceless habit of con- 
centration of thought, a faculty untaught in the 
schools and of the first importance to those who 
enter the intellectual arena. The worthlessness 
of the mere collegiate training for such a career 
is seen in the fact that the greater number of 
authors and journalists are men almost wholly 
devoid of college “advantages,” as we under- 
stand them, and the argument of a Donnelly 
that Shakespeare was too illiterate to produce a 
Hamlet is as weak as it is contrary to the 
biographical data of the leading thinkers of all 
ages. These records teem with examples of 
men who brought to their work the most meagre 
learning, but they were rich in those wider 
sympathies and impressions that are gathered 
in the school of experience, the university of 
the world, and could shed them freely. 

To the journalist, whose calling seldom takes 
him into the realms of imagination, the special 
training necessary for the rapid and easy repro- 
duction of the scenes of every-day life is more 














obvious, but the note book, so provocative of 
weak memory, and destructive of the freedom 
of conversation so necessary to the satisfactory 
interview, must be dispensed 
brain compelled to do the work. He has before 
him the example of a Steinitz playing a dozen 
games of chess blindfolded, and with as many 
experts, necessitating the retention of all the 
innumerable. moves and changes in that com- 


with, and the 
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plex game, and there appears to be no reason 
why, with practiced concentration, on which 
depends the intensity of the impression on the 
mental retina, the power of the brain to repro- 
duce faithfully what it absorbs might be made 
more general, and the faculty thus cultivated 
would be of appreciable benefit to literary 
workers. 
Frederick E. Lyster. 





THE TELEGRAPH CORRESPONDENT’S WORK. 


The story of the evolution of the telegraph 
correspondent is to my mind the most striking 
feature in the record of the last decade’s pro- 
gress in newspaper making. His appearance, 
strictly speaking, antedates ten, and even twenty 
years, but it is since the census of 1880 was 
taken that he has multiplied into a class among 
newspaper men. His numbers are still small, 
if the list be restricted to correspondents of 
great journals, located at the news-centres of 
the country, whose duty it is to telegraph daily 
all the important news of their districts. It is 
the unprecedented competition of the last four 
or five years that has created this great outside 
staff in the service of the modern newspaper. 
With the effects of special telegraph service 
every newspaper man is familiar. The special 
correspondent has transformed the news col- 
umns of the daily paper. He has done more to 
individualize the newspaper than any other 
agency. He has compelled intelligent men to 
read more than one paper to get pictures of the 
events of the day taken from more than one 
point of view. He has supplanted the neutral 
pencil sketches of the news-agency reports with 
bright word-painting full of natural color. He 
has made news-reading a pleasure, where before 
it was scarcely more than a duty. 

What is the status of the telegraph corre- 
spondent in the newspaper man’s calling? 
What must be his qualifications? What are 
his duties and obligations? What are his 
prospects? 


No branch of newspaper work makes such a 


varied demand 
daily task of correspondent. 
His news instinct should be as keen and unerr- 


upon a man’s powers as the 
the telegraph 


ing as that of a good managing editor, and he 
should have all of a first-class reporter’s energy 
and ingenuity as a news-gatherer. He must be 
fertile in expedients for overcoming difficulties 
so varied that they rarely duplicate themselves. 
With a cool head in great emergencies, he 
must be able to do his best and most rapid 
work under high pressure. He must possess 
that 
irregular habits, loss of sleep, and the strain 
of exciting events make little impression on 
him. In a word, he must be a good, all-round 
newspaper man, and one who is an enthusiast 
in his work. 


a physique so impregnable to fatigue 


The duties of the average correspondent 
place him in peculiar relations with his employ- 
In almost 
all cases he serves two masters, and yet he 


ers and with other newspaper men. 


neither hates the one nor despises the other. 
His allegiance is a double, but not a divided 
A conscientious man can do his home 
paper as good service in most positions, if he 
carries on a certain amount of telegraph corres- 
pondence, as he can if his spare hours are 
spent in idleness. If his position is that of an 
emergency man, his value to the local journal is 
materially increased. 


one. 


He is always on deck, 
always glad to respond to the first call when an 
important piece of news is sighted. That the 
telegraph correspondent has come to stay, every- 
body will admit, but it would be poor economy, 
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in most cases, which limited his work to the 
service of a distant paper with which he is con- 
nected. If that were done he would spend half 
his time in idleness, for in no position on a 
the 


extremes. 


newspaper does work fluctuate between 


such wide There might be weeks 
during which he would not be called upon to 
send more than 500 words daily. On the other 
hand, if there comes a big event in which both 
papers are equally interested, why should they 
If a 
reporter is permitted to send a good story to an 


not get the joint benefit of his work? 


out-of-town paper, it inspires him to do his best. 
It keeps in the ranks of news-gatherers men 
who would not do the work for the best report- 
er’s salary paid by any one newspaper. A 
paper which has upon its staff two or three such 
men is equipped as none other can be for meet- 
ing great emergencies of sudden events which 
require the highest reporting skill. 

As a stepping-stone to the higher places in 
executive journalism, the position of telegraph 
correspondent of a great newspaper should be 
in the direct line of promotion. No other train- 
ing develops all a man’s newspaper faculties so 
symmetrically. His news instinct is in constant 
action ; his literary powers are trained and tested 
daily. The tendency among reporters is more 
When 
a reporter’s strong point is discovered, be it in 


and more toward special lines of work. 


the line of sports, criminal news, or something 
else, he is assigned almost exclusively to the 
kind of work for which he seems best adapted. 
This is at it should be, but the resulting experi- 
ence in most cases will develop a man abnor- 
mally in one direction and leave him lacking in 
other respects. These are the days of special- 
ists, and the man who aims to excel in some 
single line of newspaper work will probably find 
abundant reward for a laudable ambition; but 
the aspirant for an active career in executive 
newspaper work can get nowhere else a training 
of more value than a few years’ experience as 
telegraph correspondent of a live newspaper. 
He is compelled not only to estimate the rela- 
tive value of news of all classes by one stand- 
ard, but by more than one standard. Therein 
lies the advantage of his training over that of 
the man at the city editor’s desk. In serving 
more than one paper he gets a broader training. 
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Employment on the best newspaper printed will 
not give a man a complete journalistic educa- 
tion. As long as newspapers are printed, there 
will be equally good, but widely different, news 
standards. To note an extreme instance in my 
recent experience: To the New York journal, 
I serve, I sent 11,000 words about the 
Carney-McAulitfe prize fight; for the Boston 
paper with which I am connected, I wrote 500 
Both 


receive 


which 


words upon the same subject. papers 


were satisfied. The one did not more 
than it wanted, or the other less. 

For the man who is heart and soul in love 
with newspaper work the position of telegraph 
correspondent is the ideal one. He handles 


He 


plexities and difficulties without number, to be 


only the. cream of the news. meets per- 
sure, but his responsibilities are of the day 
only, and are not onerous. Substantially his 
own master, he goes ahead without a guide, 
save an occasional laconic despatch, “ Plenty 
of room for good stuff to-night,” or, “ Badly 
No 
greater or more frequent opportunities to show 
If he fails to make his mark 


If he aspires 


jammed; keep things close.” man has 
what he can do. 
it is nobody’s fault but his own. 
only to pleasure and satisfaction in his work, 
with fair compensation, he need not envy even 
the managing editor, while the city editor’s 
desk has no attractions for him. 

But the signs of the times in the newspaper 
would plainly point toward a reorganization of 
the special telegraph news service. The great 
newspapers of the country are beginning to 
realize that the present system, or lack of sys- 
tem, involves a great waste of substance and 
energy. Why, for instance, should the BoSton 
Herald, the New York Sun, the Philadelphia 
Times, and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat each 
maintain a separate correspondent at Chicago? 
I expect to see organized within a few months 
more than one great news syndicate, not of 
individuals, but of newspapers. Indeed, such 
combinations are already forming, although 
little has been publicly said about them. The 
effect they will have upon the interests of the 
working newspaper man it is too early to esti- 
mate. With the special correspondent it prom- 
ises to be a question of the survival of the 
fittest. H. R. Chamberlain. 
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WHY A WRITER NEEDS PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


Years ago,—in the days when there was 
scholarship in Harvard College,—a_ student, 
who was distinguished for his brain-work rather 
than for any physical prowess, whenever his 
brain grew sluggish, and would not furnish an 
idea for the forensic he was writing, used to 
turn a somersault on his lounge. As he was of 
heavy and clumsy build, this performance made 
a strong impression on the student who occupied 
the room beneath, and the oft-repeated jar set 
him first expostulating, and then thinking. Not 
much of physiology was taught in those days, 
and the’ imagination was left to run loose 
through~the crooked paths of man’s internal 
arrangement. Was it possible that the subtle 
fluid that makes the fibres of the brain do their 
work gradually settles down toward that part of 
the body to which the old English schoolmaster 
appealed as to the seat of the understanding ? 
Was this unknown, but much respected fluid, 
like the potion of the apothecary, “to be shaken 
before taken,” or was it of a gelatinous nature, 
and liable to solidify if kept too long in one 
position? He saw that the writings of this 
topsy-turvy man met general approval, and that 
his college rank was high. He also saw that 
he exercised his body but little. 


the man of 


Eventually 
lower level satisfied himself with 
the fact that he got very tired of doing any one 
thing, whether writing or rowing, for any con- 
siderable time without change. After two 
hours of written examination he enjoyed most 
heartily a spin on the river, or a run to the 
gymnasium. The “why” of this rest in work 
he was not taught. 

Modern physiology has gone much farther 
than the student of twenty-five years ago, and 
has tried to explain why continued action is so 
tiresome, — why one is relieved in the agonies 
of composition by striding hastily about the 
room, or even by a change of position involving 
less muscular action. 

All the wonderful body of man, which chem- 


ically is but a few handfuls of ashes in so many 
pailfuls of water, is, when inspired by the prin- 
ciple of life, inspired to the tiniest particle of 
primordial protoplasm. Each of these particles, 
which becomes when death intervenes but so 
much tissue of chemical elements, to be soon 
resolved into simpler forms of gases and solids, 
with a loss of its identity, is now replete with 
what we call life. The manifestation of its life 
is work. Stop this, and it is no longer alive. 
Change in its substance is ceaseless, and results 
in motion, heat, or increment. From the sim- 


plest form of the amoeba the physiologist 
thinks he can trace the evolution to the most 
and through all the 


chain work is always going on with the whirl, 


complicated nerve cell, 


but not the noise, of the cotton mill. Man’s 

machinery jars and rumbles; not so God's. 
One might think that the flesh of an ox, this 

like 


assimilated to the human brawn much as it is 


muscle so human muscle, might be 
by some simple process of digestion; but no, that 
muscle must be broken up as completely as the 
crust of bread before the minute, but living 
members of man’s body can use it to form new 
muscle fibre. Change, change, always ‘change ! 

he hand moves across the page, and muscle is 
burned in the motion. Its ashes are in some 
yet unknown way cast into the red torrent that 
runs rapidly through all the highways and by- 
ways of the body, and to take the place of the 
rejected material matter passes from the capilla- 
ries by some mysterious action of the proto- 
plasmic cells, not directly into the muscle, but 
into the lymph (or material like that which fills 
a blister), and from this clear liquid the muscle 
is finally rebuilt or fed. These mighty dwarfs, 
the protoplasmic cells, know exactly what to 
throw into the river of blood that runs by their 
door, and what to fish out of the flood, and yet 
they are so small that the most powerful micro- 
scope never has revealed, and probably never 
will reveal, their ultimate structure 
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Burn the muscle up fast, as in violent exercise, 
and the heart beats quicker to send more blood 
to do the work of commissariat and scavenger. 
In poorly-developed muscle the pathways for 
the blood are small because little used, and 
soon the ashes accumulate faster than the scav- 
enger can remove them, and then the tired 
feeling intervenes to warn the man that too 
much change is going on in that particular set 
of muscles. The next time he uses this same 
muscle so hard, he will find that the knowing 
little protoplasmic cells have recognized the 
emergency, and have endeavored to provide for 
it, so that he does not tire so soon; the path- 
ways have been widened, and the muscle is 
larger. 

The protoplasmic cells do not all develop 
into muscle. Some become nerves, those con- 
ductors of impressions from one part of the 
body to another, and yet others form the sub- 
stance of the brain. Even the cartilage is, in 
the language of the physiologist, “the chon- 
drigenous product of the katabolism or katas- 
tate of protoplasm.” As the combustion of 
muscular matter results in motion, so the com- 
bustion of brain matter results in thought. How 
the brain is fed and how the ashes are removed 
is not known, for there is no lymph in the brain 
to act as intermediary between capillaries and 
brain matter. The work is, however, done, and 
the physical effects are much the same as with 
the transformation of muscle into force and 
ashes. Thinking causes an increased flow of 
blood to the brain, and when that organ is un- 
used to thought the exercise quickly tires it. 
The weak brain of King George was more 
wearied by the thought of the mysterious 
entrance of the apple into the dumpling than 
the brain of Newton was in analysing the 
fall of that other thought-compelling apple. 
Fortunately, proper use has the same effect on 
brain cells as on muscle cells, and they adapt 
themselves to the demands made upon them. 

Writers, as a class, are popularly supposed to 
do a great deal of thinking; hence they should 
be especially interested in the working of their 
organ of thought. Now the nerve fibres are 
not so tolerant, not so good-natured, as the 
muscle fibres. Excessive irritation of a nerve 
soon lowers its excitability and exhausts it. 


This is well seen in persistent tickling of any 
one part of the body, which soon deadens or 
destroys for a time all sensitiveness in that part. 
On the other hand, if left inactive too long, the 
nerve wastes, becomes thinner, and suffers fatty 
degeneration. For nerve substitute brain-matter 
and the same istrue. The brain of a full-grown 
man is enclosed in a case that does not admit 
of such free expansion and growth as the 
muscular system enjoys; hence the greater 
need of relieving the blood pressure by calling 
it somewhere else every now and then. The 
effect of brain crowding is not clearly demon- 
strated, but it is well known that during the 
early part of life, when the development of the 
brain is most active, the cranial sutures are 
looser, and admit of more expansion of the 
bony walls of the skull than is possible in later 
life. It has also been noticed that the sutures 
close in the negro much earlier than in the 
Caucasian, and to this is attributed the fact that 
while the young negro is bright and quick 
enough in thought, the brain powers show a 
marked falling off in maturer life. Unless some 
means may be adopted to prevent, or, at least, 
delay the soldering of the African sutures, it 
will be useless to expect any great intellectual 
advance of the negro family. 

Irritated nerves, especially, need rest, and yet 
how hard to put such nerves to sleep! Who is 
there who has not at times carried the excite- 
ment of composition too far into the quiet night, 
and then, when prudence sent him to bed, 
found sleep a shy visitant? The momentum of 
his brain work cannot easily be checked; the 
blood which has been called there for thought- 
making, remains there, or, more truly, continues 
to flow thither; the vaso-motor nerves, whose 
duty it is to regulate the blood current by ex- 
panding or contracting the blood-vessels, are 
too tired to work automatically, and they must 
be helped. Exercise that will distribute the 
blood through the body, and so relieve the 
brain, is now plainly indicated, and it will sur- 
prise the brain-weary and sleepless man the 
first time he tries the following exercise to see 
how quickly the coveted sleep comes to him. 
This is not a doctor’s prescription, but only an 
example of a simple exercise applied to a 
definite end. With the clothes removed lie on 
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the floor, back down, placing the arms up with 
the hands clasped behind the neck, and fastening 
the feet down to the floor in any convenient way, 
rise to a sitting posture and back, repeating the 
motion a dozen times, but not in a hurried 
manner. 
with a light dumb-bell or other weight. 


If this is very easy, load your hands 


The advantage of breaking off from any long- 
continued muscular or brain work seems to be 
in the fresh determination of blood to the part 
on recommencing work, as well as in the rest to 
the nerves. Physiologically, the line between 
the brain-workers and the muscle-workers is not 
a clear one, since no voluntary muscle does its 
work without an expenditure of nerve-force, and 
in some skilled muscular work the draft on the 
nerve is considerable, as in racket-playing, or in 
carving. The effect is seen in the irritability 
or peevishness of the tired workman, quite a 
different thing from a merely tired muscle. 

Destruction and reconstruction is the method 
of life, and the newest material is the best in the 
body, whether muscle or nerve. It is well enough 
known that 
muscle-burning, and that a thoughtful man is the 


strength comes from _ judicious 
result of a great waste of brain fibre, but it is 
not quite so prominent a fact that for the best 
special results an unsymmetrical development 
is best. A runner needs a preponderance of 
certain muscles that would be of little use to a 
sparrer. Rowing would be incompatible with 


good work on the violin. One is at times in- 
clined to the heresy that there is but a limited 
share of vitality allotted to each individual, so 
often do we have to husband the strength in 
one direction to have enough in another. Few 


are the men in modern times who, like Pythag- 


oras, Sophocles, or Plato, can claim the athlon, 
as well as the more enduring reward of intel- 
The 


satisfied with being merely a writer, but wishes 


lectual supremacy. man who is not 
to be the best of his class, should not try to be 
an athlete, but should turn all his powers to 
the cultivation of thought, and then especially 
should he be mindful of the need of frequent 
physical relaxation. The intelligent “ working- 
man” gets enough mental exercise, but the 
scholar does not in his daily routine get enough 
circulation to remoye rapidly the waste products 
of his brain, and bring to the brain tissue 
(metamorphosed protoplasmic cells), the fresh 
stream of blood from which the best mental 
work is drawn. Does anyone believe that if 
the blood is not healthy it will be good food for 
the brain? Is the brain-work of a dyspeptic 
wholesome ? 

Careful measurements of the cranium of 
studtnts show an increase of capacity during 
the college course, and this increase is by no 
The 
athletic portion of our youth come in for their 


means confined to the mere scholars. 
share, and it is quite possible that their brain 
work is quite as desirable, if not so showy, as 
that of 
certainly it is likely to last through many more 


the physically-enfeebled book-worm ; 


years. If a writer asks how much work he 
needs to keep in good order, he must answer 
that question himself. Certainly he must take 
enough to drive away dyspepsia, insomnia, 
headache, cramps, the blues. An hour’s walk 
in the fresh air, or half that time given to con- 
centrated exercise properly directed, will keep 
most men in good order. 


William T. Brigham. 





A PICAYUNE 


In compiling every day a series of paragraphs 
headed “Odd Items from Everywhere,” re- 
printed from other papers, I spend at least five 
minutes daily in marking out such constantly 
recurring phrases as “the other day,” “not long 
ago,” “recently,” “a few days since,”— to the 


SUGGESTION. 


manifest improvement of the paragraphs. If 


every writer would taboo such 


phrases, everybody would be better off. 


newspaper 
They 
waste time and space, and after the paragraph 
has been reprinted two or three times their 
William H. Hills. 


meaning is gone. 
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THE WRITER’S FIRST VOLUME. 


that hereafter volumes of THE 


WRITER may begin with January of each year, 


In order 


the present volume is ended with this number. 
That THE 
more than paid its living expenses from the 


WRITER has survived, and has 


beginning, is a matter on which it may not be 
The 


significance of survival is the proof it gives 


improper at this time to lay some stress. 


that the magazine has a right to life; in other 
words, that there is a field for it. 

Furthermore, the subscription books prove 
that the field is nota narrow one. They also 
prove, even to the surprise of the editors them- 
selves, that but a comparatively small part of 
this field is occupied by people with whom liter- 
ary work is the chief occupation. Every pro- 
fession, almost every trade, nowadays contains 
people who love literature and want to put 
thoughts on paper. The writer with a small 
“w” is abroad in the land, and THE WRITER 
with a big “W” is getting abroad as fast as it 
can. 

The comments upon THE WRITER warrant 
the belief that it is cultivating the field in the 
right way. Of nearly two thousand press 
notices, but three have contained a single un- 
complimentary word. One reviewer saw no 
need of the magazine after he had read its first 
number; yet at least one editor of that re- 
viewer's paper is a subscriber, an ex-editor has 
taken enough interest to write an article, and 
another editor has expressed hearty approval. 
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The second fault-finder criticised a single sen- 
tence. The third criticism seemed to the edi- 
tors of the magazine a careless fling rather than 
an honest expression of opinion. 

The editors themselves think that their critics 
are far too kind. They themselves see many 
chances for improvement and are striving in 
that direction. To the end that they may come 
nearer their aims in the coming year, they ask 
the help of their friends. They want contribu- 
tions to the departments of “ Queries,” “ Help- 
ful Hints and Suggestions,’ and “ News and 
Notes.” 
nent 


They want signed articles on perti_ 
topics. They want more subscribers 
that they may have more dollars to pay out for 
improvement. Call the attention of your writ- 
ing friends to THE WRITER; if you think it is a 
good thing, take the trouble to say so. If you 
have a young friend ambitious to write, a Stu- 
dent who should be led to be ambitious to write, 
advise a subscription to THE WRITER, or at 
Christmas time make a gift of ‘a subscription 
order, or a bound copy of the first volume. 
THE WRITER was started to be a sixteen-page 
magazine,— 192 pages of reading matter for a 
dollar. The 


more than 200 pages. More remarkable than the 


first nine numbers alone contain 


success that has warranted this, is the fact that 
all the reading matter has been original. In 
this respect THE WRITER stands alone among 
What 


is more, it is made up altogether of articles that 


small magazines and class publications. 


are short and compact, full of meat, pithy to a 
fault. 

If what has been done has been well done, 
help what is to be done to be done better. 


R. L. 
7 


“XMAS.” 


I want to utter my protest, through the col- 
umns of your helpful journal, against the growing 
and slovenly habit of “Xmas” for 


“ Christmas.’ 


writing 
’ To say nothing of the impro- 
priety of writing down the greatest festival of 
the Western world as if it were the celebration 
of the birth of the algebraic unknown quantity, 
the habit is in bad taste and shows a careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness which cannot be too 
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The worst instances I have 
seen of this vulgarity were, first, a list of news- 
papers upon which the name Christian Regis- 
ter was written “ Xtian Register,” and secondly, 


highly condemned. 


a letter in a Boston newspaper from a preacher, 
signed “ Yours, for X’s sake”! 

If not from reverence, then at least from the 
considerations of good taste, do refrain from 
this shiftless and vulgar subterfuge. Cease 
sending a “ Merry Xmas” or an “ Xmas Greet- 
ing” to your friends and take the time to write 
out the whole beautiful word,— Christmas, 
Christian, Christ, —so dear to many, so full of 
significance to all. H. R. S. 


> 
_— <3 
QUERIES. 
[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. 


When writing a “ personal,” which would you 
say: “A. J. Ey is visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker”; or, “A. J. Ey is a guest of the 
Bakers”; or, “A. J. Ey is the guest of Mrs. 
Baker”? Is there any rule covering the mat- 
ter? F. W. M. 

[There is no rule. Unless the visitor is 
known to be a special guest of some member 
of the family, it would probably be better to 
say “is visiting Mr. and Mrs. Baker.” —w. H. H. | 


J 


In what newspapers does the most and best 
foreign correspondence appear? I mean, letters 
from Europe. Co be B 

[ The Mew York Tribune, New York Times, 
New York Sun, Chicago Tribune, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, San Francisco Chronicle, and 
many other papers, all print good mail letters 
from Europe.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Is it proper or fair for a daily newspaper 
in paying an out-of-town correspondent to send 
a check, on which is written, “ For August Cor- 


respondence,” and to cash which twenty-five 
cents must be paid? The result is, that who- 
ever handles the bank paper is informed who 
the correspondent is and what he is paid for 
his month’s work on the journal, which is often 
a pitable sum for the labor known to have been 
expended by him in securing news. The cost 
of collecting is also oppressive, and most busi- 
ness houses refuse to endure it. 

(2.) Is $2 or $3 acolumn enough for para- 
graphing town news for city dailies? All the 
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items must be brief, though it may have been 
considerable work to gather them, and they are 
then thoroughly boiled and are subject to being 
thrown out when space is limited. The corres- 
pondent has no assignment of space and may 
not be acquainted with the policy of the paper 
on all points, so that often good news is thrown 
out for this reason. In fact, he is subject to 
more cutting and slashing than writers in any 
other part of the paper. 

(3-) Is it not generally more satisfactory to 
all out-of-town writers to be able to make out 
their own bills correctly by having a regular 
price per line, or so much per inch, for specials 
{necessary extra expenses to be paid on vouch- 
ers)? Some papers pay, as they say, “ What 
the items are worth to them,” and at the end of 
the month the correspondent gets a check for 
even money. What is paid for any special 
piece of work he cannot make out. 

(4-) Is it fair for a journal which pays 
monthly to ,wait until the last of the month 
succeeding that in which the work was done 
before paying off, thus keeping the money from 
the laborer for an average of forty-five days 
after the work is done. Ss 

[ (1.) Correspondents would be better pleased 
if newspaper managers would send checks 
without anything stamped upon them to indi- 
cate for what they are drawn. The practice 
complained of is common, and seems unneces- 
sary. The fee for collection is unavoidable if 
checks are used. It may be avoided by the 
use of postal notes where only small amounts 
are due correspondents. 

2.) Three dollars a column is poor pay for 
dailies.” 
afford to 


local paragraphs written for “city 


Town papers generally cannot pay 
more. 

(3-) The most satisfactory way is to have a 
fixed price for space filled agreed upon before 
hand. Then if some special item has more 
than ordinary value it is easy to add something 
to the regular price. 
do this. 

(4-) 


checks before the 


Well-managed papers all 


send out 
middle of the month succeed- 


Most well-conducted papers 


ing that for which a bill has been rendered.— 
W. H. H.] 


Is there any established rule about the time 
of paying for magazine articles? I have in four 
instances been obliged to write civil notes hint- 
ing at the desirability of payment when stories 
have been published for weeks, and even for 
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months. At present I am waiting to be paid for 
some verses which appeared in the October 
number of a well-known magazine. I do not 
wish to be unreasonable, but when I am told that 
a story or poem is to be paid for “ when pub- 
lished,” I should like to know exactly what that 
means. G. O. 


[Some periodicals pay for matter immediately 
after itis accepted. It would be better if all 
would do so. Otherwise the general under- 
standing is, that matter is to be paid for within 
a fortnight or so after publication,—as soon as 
the checks can conveniently be made out.— 
W. H. H.} 


As college correspondent for one of the large 
New York dailies, is it my duty to send, when 
ordered, matter which, though legitimate news, 
will injure the college? Is a fulfilment of duty 
in such a case regarded as honorable ? Q. 

c This is an interesting question, and one 
upon which the opinion of readers is requested. 
My own idea is that if the news is legitimate, 
that is to say, is not merely a sensation, to be 
sake of sensation,— the corres- 


pondent’s duty is to send it, without rega 


printed for the 
rding 
whether its publication will injure the college or 
not. If it is merely a sensational story, and is 
sent by the correspondent simply because he 
can make money out of it, he may justly be sent 
to Coventry for printing it. The distinction 
between legitimate news and a mere sensation 
is a fine one, but any college correspondent can 
readily make it. A reporter who has no interest 
in the college may be pardoned for sending 
unnecessarily over the country a sensational 
description of a cock-fight ina Harvard student’s 
room; but a decent student who has some feel- 


ing of loyalty for his college would as earnestly 


strive to keep the story quiet as he would con- 


demn the brutal exhibition. College corres- 


pondents have a divided duty. Newspapers are 
eager to get sensations from them, and they 
may be tempted sometimes to make money by 
printing exaggerated sensational stories that 
would better be kept out of print. At such 
times a decent fellow should have no trouble in 
deciding what is the right and honorable thing 
for him to do.—w. H. H.] 


How are reporters and others who do general 
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newspaper work to acquire a finished style, par- 
ticularly when they have only a common school 
education and an uncultivated style to begin 
with? In other words, what are the best cures 
for bad construction, redundancy, and such 
faults ? Cs Ar ls 


[Study of books upon the subject of» good 
writing, and wide reading of good authors will 
improve any writer’s style. The text books 
will teach him to avoid common blunders, and 
the reading will educate him insensibly toward 
the best expression of his thoughts. 
for example, 


No one, 
can read through Macaulay’s 
“History of England” without learning some- 
thing of the secret of clear and brilliant writing. 
The young writer should not strive to imitate 
anybody. He should simply read as many 
good books as he can, study the ordinary faults 
of style that are pointed out in the text book, 
and then write naturally. Simplicity is the first 
quality of good style, and while, as Mr. Lowell 
says in his introduction to the second series of 
“ The Biglow. Papers,” — an essay that it would 
do every writer good to study,— ‘there is a 
simplicity of splendor as well as of plainness,” 
the young writer would do better to make sure 
of the simplicity of plainness first, and get the 
simplicity of splendor afterward, if he can. 
Lowell, again, in the letter prefixed to “ Mr. 
Hosea Biglow’s Speech in March Meeting,” 
makes Mr. Biglow say: “ Mistur Wilbur sez he 
to me onct, sez he, ‘ Hosee,’ sez he, ‘in littery- 


toor the only good thing is Natur. 


g It’s amazin 


hard to come at,’ sez he, ‘but onct git it, an’ 


you've gut everythin’.’ 


Does any young writer 
ask for better authority ?— w. H. H.] 


4 


I wish to ask concerning the use in the pos- 
sessive case of the phrase “anybody else.” 
Should it be “anybody’s else” or “anybody 
else’s ”? 6. ie 

[ Purists in language say that the correct 
phrase is “ anybody’s else,” but almost universal 
usage proves the good sense of the following 
answer, given by the Mew York Commercial 
Advertiser to a question about an analogous 
phrase: “An adverb cannot properly have a 
possessive case, but ‘else ’ here qualifies ‘ some- 
body,’ and together with that word makes prac- 
tically a compound noun, ‘somebody else,’ 


equivalent to ‘some other person.’ The expres- 
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sion ‘somebody else’s’ is, therefore, allowable 
and preferable as incapable of misconstruction. 
The object of grammar is to promote intelligi- 
ble speech and not to conform to rules.”— Rk. L.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MEN AND Letters. Essays in Characterization and Criticism 
By Horace E. Scudder. 235 pp. Boston: Houghton, Mif 
flin, & Co. 1887 
The year will have produced few books more 

worth the reading of men of letters, than this 

volume of Mr. Scudder’s essays. Himself 
eminently a man of letters, he appreciates the 
powers and the weaknesses of other such men, 
and he reveals their traits with the judgment 
and the skill of a trained literary workman. 

For the greater part he covers new ground. 

His portrayal of Elisha Mulford’s character- 

istics, for example, has the charm of being 

wholly fresh, and those who knew that wonder- 
ful philosopher, can testify that the portrait is 
perfect; every statesman, every thoughtful citi- 
zen, should read “The Nation,” every theo 
logian should read “The Republic of God,” 
and every man who reads these books will prize 
their worth the more if he has permitted Mr. 
Scudder to tell him of the profundity of the 
master mind that produced them. Every other 
essay in the book will interest the student of 
literature. Especially valuable to the young 
poet will be the description of Longfellow’s 
shaping of “Excelsior.” The novice in his- 
torical writing can find help in the essay 
on “Aspects of Historical Work.” Landor, 

Maurice, Muhlenberg, Emerson, are others of 

the great men of literature and philosophy 

whose works receive criticism through the help 
of characterization. Reb. 


GUATEMALA: THE LAND OF THE QUETZAI A sketch 3y 
William T. Brigham, A. M. 453 pp. $5.0 New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 

This, the first authentic book of consequence 
on Guatemala, should be hailed with satisfac- 
tion not only by the writer who wants to know 
where to look for accurate information on every 
topic, but also by the reader who likes to be 
informed about all countries with which we 
have, or ought to have, close relations. In the 
immediate future the relations between this 
country and the Central American States are 
likely to have a great deal of prominence, both 
politically and commercially, so that it will be 
of advantage to any editor to be familiar with 
the nature, the customs, and the history of our 
neighbors to the southward. Guatemala is in 
many respects the most promising and most 
attractive region of Central America. It offers 
the most diversified field for northern enterprise 
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and northern capital. The more we of the States 
learn of it, the better for our commerce and 
our pocket-books, and when we learn of it 
through so interesting a medium as Mr. Brig- 
ham’s book, the task of study becomes the 
pleasure of entertainment. With the experience 
of a skilled traveller behind him, with the 
knowledge of an expert botanist and geologist 
at his command, with the lens of a camera in 
frequent use, with an eye out for the quaint, the 
picturesque, and the curious, with a pen grace- 
ful, and often vivacious, he has portrayed this 
country so full of promise in a way that must 
attract attention and arouse interest. R. L. 


GERALDINE A SOUVENIR OF THE S171 
trated. 316 pp. $3.00. Boston 
1888. 


LAWRENCE Illus- 
Ticknor & Company 


Among the handsomest of holiday books 
published this year is the illustrated edition of 
**Geraldine.” ‘This metrical romance of the 
St. Lawrence, which was first published in 1881, 
has won wide popularity, and there have been 
many conjectures regarding its authorship. Its 
literary merits are notable, and the book well 
deserves the handsome dress that has been 
given it by the publishers. The engravings, of 
which there are many, have been made by 
skilled artists under the supervision of A. V. 5S. 
Anthony, and the beautiful scenery of the St. 
Lawrence is faithfully reproduced. All the 
illustrations are in exquisite taste and harmony 
with the poem. The book is elegantly printed 
and richly bound, and as a work of art alone is a 
delight to the eye of the book-lover. 

W. H. H. 


AcTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
481 $1.50. Boston: 
pany. 


By Charles M 
New England 


Barrows 
~ublishing Com- 


Mr. Barrows has made a very readable and 
entertaining book. It contains a great number 
of interesting and important facts about literary 
people, and they have for the most part been 
selected with good judgment and discrimination. 
The alphabetical arrangement of subjects 
makes it easy to find any fact that may be 
wanted, and the amount of varied information 
that is compressed into small space is surpris- 
ingly large. All who are interested in literary 
matters will be interested in the book. 

W. H. H. 


Pen Portraits or Literary WomeEN, BY THEMSELVES 
AND OTHERS. Edited by Helen Gray Cone and Jeannette 
L. Gilder, with Biographical Sketches by the former. Two 
volumes. 320 and 297 pp. $3.00. New York: Cassell & 
Company, Limited. 1887. 


In these two handsome volumes are “pen 
portraits” of Hannah More, Frances Burney 
(Mme. D’Arblay), Mary Wollstonecraft (God- 
win), Mary W. Godwin (Shelley), Mary Lamb, 
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Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Joanna Baillie, 
Lady Blessington, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Harriet Martineau, Aurore Dudevant (George 
Sand), Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Margaret 
Fuller (Ossoli), Charlotte and Emily Bronte, 
and Marian Evans Cross (George Eliot). The 
biographical sketches by Miss Cone are pithy 
and entertaining, and the selections that follow 
each sketch have been made with excellent dis- 
crimination to show the characteristics and 
surroundings of these women authors. The 
compilers of the work are admirably fitted for 
such a task, and an examination of these two 
volumes shows that they have done their work 
extremely well. W. H. H. 


Op Forks at Home (“‘ Way Down upon de Swanee Ribber’’) 
Written and composed by Stephen Collins Foster. Illustra- 
tions by Charles Copeland, drawn, engraved, and printed 
under the supervision of A. V.S. Anthony. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co 


1888, 


Sagacious was the man that conceived the 
idea of drawing the artist’s pen around the songs 
of the people. Wise is the publisher who sees 
that fine paper, and tasteful binding, and all the 
other i handsome book-making 
can be well applied to adorning those songs. 
No matter how homely the subject of this verse 
of Foster’s, it has touched the heart of the 
people, and their responsive heart-beats have 
made it beautiful. The very fact that it is 
homely, that it is a song of home, sung with the 
simplicity and pathos of the home-longing that 
comes to every wanderer’s heart, has made it 
worthy of the people’s love, and being such it 
deserves the work that the artist in the studio 
and the artist in the printing house have here 
bestowed upon it. = 


accessories of 


Some ITALIAN AUTHORS AND THEIR Works. 


By George F 
Vincent. 98 pp. Boston: 


D. Lothrop & Co. 1887. 

In eleven brief sketches Mr. Vincent has done 
for as many famous writers the same sort of 
thing that Plutarch did in his “ Lives,” but with 
less verbosity and tedious detail. Any one who 
will be content with a slight acquaintance with 
the masters of Roman and Italian literature, 
can here secure it with ease and pleasure. 
ot, 


4 Frock or Grrts and their Friends. 


By Nora Perry. 280 
pp. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 


1888. 


Nora Perry’s writing has the charm of nature. 
She is above her readers only in purity. She 
understands for whom she is writing and she 
writes only to make her readers happier. The 
girls in this flock number fourteen, and with 
their girl and boy friends furnish material for 
fourteen charming stories, sure to interest all 
girl readers and a good many older people. 

R. L. 
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n’s UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY IN TEN 

H. M. Pernin. Fourth Edition. 194 pp 

Mich.: H. M. Pernin. 1886. 

The Pernin shorthand is based on the 
Duployan system, which was first introduced in 
France about 1867, and has become widely pop 
ular. Mr. Pernin brought it to the United 
States in 1877. After publishing two small 
editions of the English adaptation, in 1882 he 
published a third edition, widely varying from 
the original, but retaining its essential features. 
In the fourth edition still further improvements 
have been made. The essential difference be- 
tween the Pernin system and the Pitman pho- 
nography, with its various modifications, is that 
in the Pernin system neither shading nor change 
of position is employed, and connective vowels 
are used. All signs are written with light lines, 
and the vowels are represented by small circles 
and half circles written in their natural order in 
the body of the word. There are few word- 
signs and contractions, and the writing is almost 
altogether on the line. The author publishes 
many strong testimonials from those who have 
learned his system, and say that they are 
thoroughly satisfied with it. W. H. H. 


LESSONS By 
Detroit, 


$2.00. 


Worops oF Peace and Rest. Compiled ouise S. Hough 
ton. 24 pI $1.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, & 
Bro 8 
Of the many charming gift books of the 

holiday season, few are prepared with more 

elegance or taste than those sent out by 
the Messrs. Stokes. One of them, “Words 
of Peace and Rest,” contains brief extracts 
from the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis, St. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Johann Tauler, Madame 

Guyon, and others. It will make a dainty 

present. R. L. 


Ine Best Reapinc. Third series. A_ priced and classified 
bibliography, for easy reference, of the more important Eng- 
lish and American publications for the five y 
1, 1886. Edited by Lynds E. Jones. 108 pp. $1.00. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
& Lauriat, 


1887. Received through E 
Joston 

This is the third series of a general biblio- 
graphy, of which the second covers the period 
from 1877 to 1881 inclusive, and the first, F. B. 
Perkins’ well-known work, the period before 
1877. These three books will be found useful 
by any one who wishes to have at hand some- 
thing to tell him what good books have been 
printed in relation to any given subject. The 
lists are not exhaustive enough for the special- 
ist, but for the general reader are ample. It 
will be a handy volume for the users of public 
libraries where the catalogues display the com- 
mon and deplorable lack of classification. 

+ 

NuTTALL’s STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE. Two Hundredth Thousand. By Rev. James Wood 


$16 pp. $1.50 London and New York: Frederick Warne 
& Co. 1887. 


Even for writers who have the big unabridged 


dictionaries at command a smaller, handy dik 
tionary for the desk or writing table is so great 
a convenience as to be almost a _ necessity. 
Nuttall’s dictionary fulfils almost every require- 
ment of a handy lexicon. The type, though 
small, is new and clear, and the arrangement is 
so good that any word can be found at a glance. 
In explaining the pronunciation of words the 
phonetic method is used, and no one is com- 
pelled to look at the bottom of the page to see 
what some arbitrary symbol means. The 
vocabulary contains more than one hundred 
thousand references, including many new words 
that other dictionaries omit. Its definitions 
are sufficient, and the derivations of words are 
clearly shown. As an every-day, working dic- 
tionary the book will supply almost anybody’s 
needs. W. H. H. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN as a Man of 
Mc Master 293 PI 
& Co 1887 


Letters. B 
Boston Ho 


Bach 
$1.25 iwhton, Mifflin, 
Coming from the hands of Professor Mc- 
Master, a biography of any American who lived 
in Revolutionary times, might be expected to be 
vivacious, interesting, and thoroughly readable. 
Chat expectation is not disappointed in the 
book on Franklin, prepared for the 
Men of Letters” series. It not 
j a graphic account of the life of 
America’s first great journalist, perhaps our 
greatest journalist, but also a vivid portrayal of 
early American journalism and the era of the 
pamphlet. There was much in Franklin to 
make him worth the study of the youth, and, for 
that matter the men, of to-day, and this book 
gives by far the best description of the literary 
side of this many-sided man. RL. 


case of his 
* American 
only gives 


fue Spectator. Selected essays, with an introduction and 
notes by Alex. Charles Ewald, F. S. A 
series 499 pp. $1.00. 
Warne & Co. 1887 
Boston. 


Chandos Classics 
London and New York: Frederick 
Received from Clarke & Carruth, 


Representative essays from the Sfectator, 
including all those which gave the journal its 
character and fame, are included in this volume. 
The selection has been made with care and 
good judgment, and no paper of real value to 
readers to-day has been omitted. The intro- 
ductory essay and the notes add much to the 
value of the volume. Wi Re 


SONNETS OF THis Century. Edited and Arranged, with a 
Critical Introduction in the Sonnet, by William Sharp. 335 
pp. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


1557. 


Tue Sonnets OF Evrope. A Volume of Translations. Se- 
lected and arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Waddington 
280 pp. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 


Students of the sonnet, and all lovers of 
poetry, will find these two little volumes full of 
interest. The choicest sonnets of all times and 
countries are included in them, and those who 
have hastily condemned this form of verse be- 
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cause of the multitude of feeble, fourteen-line 
productions with which unskilled versifiers 
have afflicted the world, will revise their judg- 
ment when they are shown what perfection it 
has attained in the hands of the masters. Mr. 
Sharp’s essay on the sonnet, prefixed to his 
collection, will repay a careful reading, and “the 
ten absolutely essential rules for a good son- 
net” that he gives should be widely published, 
if only to discourage helpless amateurs from 
attempting what only masters of verse-making 
ever should undertake. W. H. H. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE Poems oF Victor Huco. By 
Henry Carrington, M. A., Dean of Bocking. Second Re- 
vised Editon. 325 pp. New York: Thomas Whittaker 
1887. 

Victor Hugo’s poems are not easily trans- 
lated. In the present instance the translator 
has brought to his task sympathy and _intel- 
ligence, but these qualities have not enabled 
him to overcome all its difficulties. “ The life- 
blood of rythmical translation,” writes D. G. 
Rosetti, “is this commandment —that a good 
poem shall not be turned into a bad one.” Itis 
to the credit of the translator that he has so 
seldom transgressed this law. W. H. H. 


Toxo.tocy. A Book for Every Woman. By Alice B. Stock 
ham, M. D. Illustrated. 374 pp. $2.00 Chicago: Sani- 
tary Publishing Co. 1887. 

‘Tokology” is a book for women about 
women by an educated and experienced woman 
physician. It is written plainly and delicately, 
and it contains information that every woman 
needs. Thirty years of varied professional! 
experience have made Dr. Stockham thoroughly 
competent to write upon the subjects of which 
she treats, and with her literary skill have enabled 
her to write a book that is valuable for every- 
body. “Tokology” has received the warm 
endorsement of Mary A. Livermore, Miss Clara 
Barton, Dr. Mary J. Safford, and many other 
well-known women. Dr. Safford says of it: “It 
is the most complete, rational, and helpful book 
for women that I have ever seen.” —— W.-H. H. 
Tue Goop TuinGs or Lire. 


Jew York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 1887 
by Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 


Fourth series. 64 pp. $2.50. 


Everybody who can sees Life as it comes out 
each week ‘and enjoys the good things that 
every number is sure to contain. This collec- 
tion of the best of the good things that Life 
has published during the last year or so gives 
a two-fold enjoyment. The jokes and the pic- 
tures are as amusing now as ever, and in look- 
ing them over one gets a reminiscence of the 
— he had when he saw them for the first 
time. Zz/fe’s fun is always in good taste, never 
broad or coarse, and its pictures and letter- 
press are full of wit. Excepting the F/iegende 
Blatter, it has no real rival among the humor- 
ous papers of the world, and while its illustra- 


For sale 


tions may be inferior in finish to those of the 
German paper, its text is incomparably better 
than anything the German jesters have 
achieved. “The Good Things of Life” really 
comprises the best things of ‘Life, and it would 
be hard to find a more amusing collection. 
The book is printed and bound with good taste, 
and is as indispensable as a baby in hy J well- 
regulated family. - Ms &. 

lurstte-Drirr. By John Vance Cheney. 137 pp. $1.00. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 1887. For sak 

by Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 

Daintily printed and bound in an attractive 
little Elzevir volume, of fine laid paper with 
olive-green covers, Mr. Cheney’s verses have 
been given an exquisite form by the publishers. 
The verses themselves are musical and grace- 
ful, tender and dainty, and light enough to 
make the title of the volume most - gr ore 
Many of them are reprinted from the Centur 
and other magazines. All of them will find 
appreciative readers. W. H. H. 
Wallace Ritchie. Second 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: J. B 


ABBREVIATED LONGHAND. By 
American Edition. 16 pp. 
Huling. 1885 
PUNCTUATION AND 

23 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Third Edition 
Huling. 1887. 
The first of these two little pamphlets sets 

forth a system of abbreviated longhand which 

is as practical and useful as any that has been 
devised. The other gives in brief form the 
rules of punctuation which everybody ought to 

know. WwW. H.m. 

Reason. By William D. 


Series. 466 pp. 50 cents. 


CAPITALIZATION. 
Chicago: J.B 


4 Woman’s 
Paper 
Company 1557. 


Howells. 


soston : 


Tic knor’s 
Ticknor & 


Ticknor’s 


Ticknor & 


Damen’s Guost. By Edwin Lassetter 
Paper Series 313 pp. 50 cents. 
Company. 15587. 

Ticknor’s Paper Series” is now published 
fortnightly and is widely popular. It contains 
many of the best of the copyright novels pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Company, and makes a 
handsome series of paper volumes. “ Damen’s 
Ghost” and “A Woman’s . 


Bynner. 
Boston : 


Reason” are the 
latest additions. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


3ooks Wuicu Have INFLUENCED Me. 4? Md E. Gladstone, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Walter Besant, T. Stead, John 
Ruskin, P. G. Hamerton, H. Rider take Prof. J. S. 
Blackie, Ven. Archdu. Farrar, Rev. W. C. Smith, Rev 
Joseph Dods, Rev. Joseph Parker. 123 pp. Paper. New 
York: James Pott & Co. 1887. 


A CuiLp or Genius. A Sketch Book for Winter Evenings 
and Summer Afternoons. By J. J. Wood. Illustrations by 
Hooper. 105 pp. Paper. 30cents. Hudson, Mich.: Wood’s 
Bookstore. 1887. Received through Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. 


Aldine S 
Kieffer, & Co 


FANCY; OR, 
237 pp. Dayton, Va.: 


Hours or 
Kieffer. 


1381. 


Victt AND Vision. By 
Ruebush, 


CAMPAIGNING WITH BAnxks in Louisiana, in "63 and "64, and with 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, in ’64 on 65. By Frank 
M. Flinn. 239 pp. $1.00. Lynn, Mass.: Thomas P. Nich 
ols. 1887. 





THE WRITER. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Paid 


descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 


Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. 


terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WRITER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


I have no more frequent enclosure to send 
than a “government” stamped envelope folded, 
not in the middle so as to have a crease or 
ridge across which my correspondent must 
write the address, but about a quarter of an 
inch from the end. Another way is to have on 
hand a few larger envelopes to use when inclos- 
ing the regular size. I tuck my own letter 
under the flap of the enclosed envelope and 
put the envelope in right side up, so that the 
take the 
noticing the return postage. J. B. R. 


receiver cannot letter out without 


A good thing for those who write much is an 


eye shade. The one I use is made like a cap 
visor of light pasteboard covered with black 
silk. 


tying around the head. 


Strings are attached to the points for 
Do not use rubber, 
This 


than a lamp shade for night work. 


is better 
B. H. A. 


unless you want a headache. 


For my personal benefit I carry a notebook 
in which to jot down anything I see which | 
think will ever be of use to me in my news- 
paper work. A small book, which can be pur- 
chased at any stationery shop for two cents, is 
the handiest, I find. 
calf, a neat house, are described in a jargon 


A bit of scenery, a good 
known only to myself. All I find comes handy, 
and I advise all my brother newspaper writers 
to try the same plan. .H. A. 


Almost every writer has trouble now and then 
in unscrewing a stylographic or fountain pen to 
clean it or fill it with ink. When the thing sticks 
so that the fingers, unaided, are not strong 
enough to unscrew it, very often it may be 
conquered by tearing off a bit of newspaper, 
moistening it, and wrapping it around the pen, 
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It is 
astonishing how much better you can work with 
the damp paper wrapper than you can on the 
slippery rubber. W. H. H. 


so that the fingers may get a good grip. 


Take this hint; it may seem trivial, but you 
will not think so after you find that you have 
not observed it. When 


future reference a paper containing an item 


you throw aside for 
which you want to cut out and put in your scrap 
book at your leisure, indicate the item by a 
pencil mark. To go through a pile of papers 
each containing something you want to preserve 
but have neglected to mark, is a waste of time.- 
a job not likely to improve your temper. 


W. E. B. 





> 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and wil! be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 

Tue Best Booxs For Giris. Reprinted from Pal/ Ma 
Gazette in St. Louis Republican for October 30. 

PRINTING BY WirE. Brooklyn Citizen for October 31 
Tue Gospet 1n Newspapers. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, reported in Cleveland Plain Dealer for October 31 

CoLONEL CHARLES De Morse. Galveston News for Octo 
tober 27. 

AuGusTIN DALY As NEWSPAPER MAN AND THEATRI 
New York Star for October 3 


New 


MANAGER. James Schonberg. 


Pr ™ Rp 
rinceton Ne 


SHELLEY. Charles Dudley Warner. 
view for November. 

SHELLEY. Reprinted from Temple Bar in Brooklyn Citizen 
for October 30. 

Gosstrp ApouT Russtan Nove tists. Paris Letter in V 
York Sun for November 6. 

FOREIGN Periopicats Dsscrispep. D. C. M. 


Eagle for November 6. 


Brooklyn 


Ropert Barry Corrin (“Barry Gray’’). Mrs. 
Archibald. Zlmira(N. Y.) Telegram for November 6. 


LiTERATURE IN CHICAGO. 


Geor ge 


Chicago Tribune for November 6 

CHRISTOPHER LATHAM SHOLEs (Inventor of the type-writer) 
Venowine’s News (Milwaukee) for November 6. 

Metuops oF LireERARY MEN. Reprinted from £dinburg 
Dispatch in Brooklyn Eagle for November 11, Philadelphia 
November 20, Manchester (N. H.) Union for 
November 22, Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for November 


Times for 


19. 
Joun J. McNatty. Boston Sunday Times for November 13 
Mrs. SARA JosEPHA HALE AND Gopgy’s LApy’s Book. 
Philadelphia Times for November 13. 

Pusitic Men WuHo WRITE. 
Herald for November 15. 


Frank G. Carpenter. Chicago 


Boyuoop oF JAMES RussELL Lowe.Li. William H. Rideing 
Cosmopolitan for November. 


SHortT Story Writinc. Brooklyn Citizen for October 26. 
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Mrs. 


yune for October 30. 


Frances Hopcson Burnett. New Orleans Pica- 


Etta WHEELER Wi.tcox. William J. Bok. Omaha Bee 
for October 30 

Rutland (Vt.) Herald for Nov 
12, New York Star, Cleveland Plain Dealer tor November 13 
Herald, 


Kansas City Journal, Cleveland Plain Dealer for October 


Press. T. C. New York World 


NEWSPAPER Bores 


ember 


Henry LAsoucHERE INTERVIEWED. Chicago 


Pun FRENCH Crawford 
for November 14 

New Vork World 
Tribune, New York Times for November 14 
Henry Gr 


‘*Max O’ReEvv’s” ARRIVAL 


ALPHONSE Daupet AT Homer 
delphia Times for November 13 

Ww. D 
Advertiser for November 21 

RB: J. 
for November 17 


for November 18 


Howeis INTERVIEWER! 


BURDETTE ON NEWSPAPERS 
Reprinted in Lowi 
ELEANOR C. DONNELLY Boston Re, 
AnouT VoLapuK. Sfringfield (Mas 
ber 18. 

York Evening Post { 


LITERAT 


New 
MopbERN 


Journal for November 20 


VOLAPUK 
loLtsToi AND 


IRVING 
Brockton (Mass.) Gazette for Novembe 
Mrs. H. B. Stow: J. H. Beadle 
Critic for No 


ber 21 


W ASHINGTON AT SUNNYSI! 


vember 20, Augusta (Ga ( 
Metuops. J. A. McK 
for October November 13 

A YANKEE Paris. S. S 
York World tor October 30 


SERMON-MAKING 
30, November 6, 
EpIToR IN Chamberlain. 


BerKsHIRE County JouRNALISM. Centennial Celebratior 


Berkshire County Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass.) for October 27 and 
November 3 

Tue NorTHAMPTON Courter. Hampshire County Journa 
(Northampton, Mass.) for November 5 and November 12 
liMes Chicag Inter-Ocean 


CHICAGO ag 
Herald for October 


DALE OF THE 
Chicago Herald for October 30, Chicag: 
31, Chicago Inter-Ocean for November ¢ 

Rosert Louts Stevenson. Sophia Kirk tic Month 
Zy for December. 

Tue AsToR 


Woman for November. 


LIBRARY Illustrated Frederick Saunders 
With Portrait and Illustra 
Beatrice Presswood. November 
Reprinted from Pad/ Mali 
for November 19. 

With Portrait 
American Edition, for November 5. 


RicHARD Henry Dana, Sr 


Tue Home or Jean INGELOw. 


tions Woman for 
Lapy BRASSEY Gazette in The 
Critie 

Lapy BRASSEY. London Lilustrated Ngws 
James Herbert Morse. Critic 
for November 12. 

In aA New York Newspaper OFrict A. P. Smith, is 
Washington Post for November 13. 

AUGUSTINE BrrrRe_t. With Portrait. R. H. Stoddard. Book 
Buyer for November. 

A Stupy or Howetts. Maurice Thompson. Book News 
for November. 

Grorce H. Boxer. With Portrait. Book News for No- 
vember. 

Harper & Broruers’ EsTasiisHMENT. afer and Press 
for October. 


ARCHIBALD Forses INTERVIEWED ON WAR COoORRESPOND- 


THE WRITER. 


E. B. Wight. CA 
DRAMATK 


ENTS icago Inter-Ocean. for November 20 


Tue Critics oF Paris. Lewis Rosenthal 


y 


Theatre for October 31 


In Dickens-LAnp. Edwin Percy Whipple. Scridner’s 


Magazine for December. 
Tue Law or Liper 


(Three Opinions in the Byrne-Mat- 


thews Suit.) Buffalo Express for November 11. 


Story oF A SonG Writer. (James E. Stewart.) Malcolm 
York World for 
Books CONGRESSMEN Reap. New York Sun for Nov. 13. 
Home New York At 


Lathrop. Chanutauguan for December. 


I 


Douglass. New November 13. 


LIFE OF THORS George Parsons 


_—e > 


NEWS 


AND NOTES. 

Scribner's Magazine is to have an Australian 
edition. 

Bret Harte is living quietly in London, and is 
making from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. Howells has added a chapter to the new 
edition of “ Their Wedding Journey.” 

A steel portrait of Miss Murfree (“ Charles 
Egbert Craddock ”’) will be given in the A¢/an- 
tic Monthly for January. 

The New York 7imes had Swinburne’s new 
tragedy, “ Locrine,” sent to it by cable, and pub- 
lished it in full in its regular edition. 

Robert Louis Stevenson will spend the win- 
ter in the Adirondacks, where he is writing the 
articles announced by Scribner's Magazine. 

The publishers of Webster’s “ Unabridged 
Dictionary” deny that any new edition of the 
work will be published “by next July,” or for 
several years after that. 

The young Washington newspaper man who 
sent a bogus “infernal machine” to Chief Jus- 
tice Waite, so that he might make money by 
hoaxing newspapers and newspaper correspond- 
ents, has not yet got free from the courts. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is suffering from an 
affection of the eyes, which compels her to have 
all her correspondence and literary work con- 
She still lives in 
her old home in Andover, Mass. 


ducted by an amanuensis. 


The quarter-centennial edition of the Hamp- 
shire County (Mass.) Fournal is a handsome 
quarto pamphlet of sixty-six pages, full of in- 
teresting historical matter, admirably illustrated. 
The proprietors of the fourna/, Wade, Warner, 
& Co., have reason to be proud of their achieve- 
ment. 





